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The Town.* 


By Lereu Hunt. 
Cuaprer XI, 


The Church of St. Margaret an Eyesore—Beauty of Painted 
Glass —& Margaret unknown in her own House.—West- 
minster Abbey not sufficient elbow-room for a few Monks.— 
The House of Commons at Church.—Specimen of the Preach- 
ing of Hugh Peters—Carlyle on the “ Dumpy Quartos” of 
those days.—Sincerity not always an evidence of Good.—Cele- 
brated Persons buried in this Church —Heroical Mrs. Corbet. 





—Anecdote of Cowper's Boyhood.—Story of a Pretended | 


Raiser of the Dead. 


Tue church of St. Margaret presents such an eye- | 


sore to the spectator from most points of view, as he 


emerges from the neighbouring streets, and looks | 


towards the Abbey which it encumbers, that there is 
talk of pulling it down. This has been objected to, 
because of the circumstances with which its history is 
associated ; but not one passenger in a thousand is 
aware of those circumstances, whereas all are judges of 
so manifest an excreseence on the scene; so that the 
circumstances appear to us to be of no weight in the 
comparison; for they are of no such character as to 
render a memorial sacred; and a monument might 


easily be set up on the spot, recording whatever they | 
It is better | 


contained that was worth the recollection. 
to remove a deformity from the eyes of the many, than 
consult a predilection of the few. 

Not that the church itself is a deformity, “as 
churches go.” 
stained-glass window in particular; a species of orna- 
ment so beautiful, and so qualified to give delight in 
its very gloom, that nothing is so fit to convey to a 
spectator whatever joy may be extracted from the most 
tragical subjects. The blues and reds remain heayenly, 
whatever earthly sorrow accompanies them. 

But painted glass is preservable, though churches be 
pulled down. Nor has the subject of the painting in 
this instance, which is a crucifixion, anything to do 
with St. Margaret. Indeed, the good saint does not 
appear to retain a single record in the edifice which 
was built for her glorification. It is to be doubted 
whether one person in a million, in these strangely 
papal times, knows who she was! Query— Did she 
ever exist? And of how many other saints is the ex- 
istence proveable? A court of law would make strange 
havoe with questions of this kind. The legend says, 
that St. Margaret was the converted daughter of a 
pagan priest at Antioch, and that she presided over 
“the mouse” ; though she is always represented with 
a dragon. Her mouse, alas! once turned the tables on 
the “mountain”; for on the day of her festival, in the 
July of 1620, a massacre of Protestants by the Catho- 
lies took place in Switzerland. 





* Continued from p. 162. 








Points of it are even admired, the | 








St. Margaret's Church, which was rebuilt by Edward 
the First, and which has since been as much altered as 
the silk stocking which became worsted, originated 
with Edward the Confessor, as a chapel of ease to the 
monks of the Abbey, who complained that the parish 
congregation interrupted them! One would have 
thought that Westminster Abbey was large enough to 
serve as a parish church, especially in times when the 
population was nothing compared with what it is now; 
but the good monks loved to have their doze after din- 
ner to themselves. The parish was accordingly ordered 
into this outhouse, where it has remained ever since. 
As to the monks, they were subsequently ordered out 
of the country; and now, having been re-admitted, 
they are for ordering their admitters out of Westmin- 
ster. 

St. Margaret's is the church of the House of Com- 
mons. Here, in the course of parliamentary history, 
honourable members have listened to sermons of all 
shades of belief in favour and disparagement of poli- 
ties of all parties. Here Whigs delighted in Bur- 
net, and Tories in Sprat. Here Harley sat smiling 
at Low Church, and Sir Robert Walpole at High 
Church, and St. John at both. Here James the First 
was treated as a god, and Charles the First as a devil; 
and Cromwell and Milton sat listening to Hugh 
Peters, and Marvell wondered how they could bear it, 
and the Covenant was taken under godly Mr. Philip 
Nye, whose very beard was such a dissenter, that, ac- 
cording to Butler, it took umbrage at its own tendency 
to a formula, and differed with its very self ;— 

“ did abominate 
The least compliance with the church and state ; 
And from itself did equally dissent, 
As from religion and from government.” 

According to Hugh Peters, Christ was Cromwell's 
soldiers, and King Charles was Barabbas :— 

“Tt is a very sad thing” (said he, during one of his 
sermons in the pulpit of this church), “ that it should 
be a question amongst us, as among the old Jews, 
whether our Saviour Jesus Christ must be crucified, 
or that Barabbas should be released, the oppressor of 
the people. ‘O Jesus, saith he, ‘where are we, that 
that should be a question amongst us? and because 
that you should think, my lords and gentlemen, that it 
is a question, I tell you it is a question. I have been 
in the city, which may be very well compared to Hieru- 
salem in this conjuncture of time, and I profess those 
foolish citizens, for a little trading and profit, they 
will have Christ (pointing to the red-coats on the 
pulpit stairs) crucified, and the great Barabbas, at 
Windsor, released,’ says he. ‘ But I do not much heed 
what the rabble say: I hope,’ says he, ‘ that my brethren 
of the clergy will be wiser; the lips of the priests do 
use to preserve knowledge. I have been with them, too, 
in the Assembly; and having seen and heard what they 
said, I perceive they are for erucifying of Christ, and 
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releasing of Barabbas: © Jesus, what shall we do 
now?’ With such like strange expressions, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders in the pulpit."—Trial of Hugh Peters 
(as quoted by Cunningham).* 

“ The Fast-day Sermons at St. Margaret's, Westmin- 
ster, in spite of printers,” observes Mr. Carlyle, “ are all 
grown dumb! In long rows of dumpy little quartos, 
gathered from the book-stalls, they, indeed, stand here 
bodily before us: by human volition they can be read, 
but not by any human memory remembered. We for- 
get them as soon as read; they have become a weari- 
ness to the soul of man. They are dead and gone, they 
and what they shadowed. Alas! and did not the hon- 
ourable House of Parliament listen to them with 
rapt earnestness, as to an indisputable message from 
Heaven itself? Learned and painful Dr. Owen, learned 
and painful Dr. Burgess, Stephen Marshall, Mr. Spurs- 
ton, Adoniram Byfield, Hugh Peters, Philip Nye, the 
printer, has done for them what he could; and no most 
astonishing review article of our day can have half such 
‘brilliancy,’ such potency, half such virtue for producing 
belief, as these their poor little dumpy quartos once had.” 
eer Speeches, p. 15, also quoted by Cunning- 

am. 

No: because there was passion in them, and cor- 
responding passion in the hearers, and beeause the 
passion was of a severe and antag ical kind. An 
“Edinburgh Review” article, even when “ brilliant,” 
may be in earnest; but if its object be nothing 
but peace and reason, its effect will fall short of the 
fire and fury of these “holy tests of pike and gun.” 
Not that we would undervalue the good done us by 
the enthusiasm of the Puritans, any more than we can 
be insensible of the saturnine mischiefs that accom- 
panied it; but sincerity, though nothing good can be 
done without it, may not be always good in itself ;— 
good in its motives, or good in its results.—* It is as- 
tonishing,” says Montaigne, “ how slow Christians are 
to be charitable and gentle ; but with what earnestness 
do they not denounce their neighbours, and practise 
every kind of spite and hostility!” Those “ dumpy 
little quartos,” as Mr. Carlyle so graphically describes 
them (to say nothing of a spice of lurking derision, 
instinctive to his universality, and by which he secretly 
rights himself with his objectors) once possessed great 
virtue in producing “ belief.” How is it that they pro- 
duce it no longer? Because we see into the motives 
mixed up with the virtue, and disrespect the mixture. 
Because we see the bad passions in it that contradicted 
the good, and because we scout the bad passions. 
Because the dumpy quartos were founded on the as- 
sumption of more truth than they contained, and so 
far were the supporters of a lie. Mere sincerity is no 
desideratum. A madman is sincere, but who wants 
him? An inquisitor may be sincere in agonizing us 
with his rack; but who desires such evidences of his 
“no nonsense” ? 

Tn this church, among other persons of less cele- 
brity, were buried, Caxton, the introducer of printihg 
into England; whose fame should be allowed to rest 
on that fact, for he had no genius ;—Skelton, Henry 
the Eighth’s poet-laureate, who had more in him than 
his buffoonery would seem to show ;—Udall, author of 
Ralph Roister Doyster, our earliest English comedy, of 
which, if memory does not deceive us, the same thing 
may be said;—Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom more 
when we come to Palace-Yard ;—his son Carew, who 
is reported to have had Ben Jonson for a tutor, and 
to have sent him packed up to his father, drunk, in 
a hamper ;—James Harrington, the republican philoso- 
pher, author of Oceana ;—poor Hollar, the engraver, 
whose death we have noticed in a former chapter ;— 
Milton's second wife, to whom the poet was here married; 
—Dr. Hickes, author of the Thesaurus, who thought no- 





* Handbook of London, p. 312. 





body could be saved that did not believe in bishops, and 
who called Burnet a liar, and Tillotson an atheist ;— 
Sir John Cutler, the miser, satirised by Pope, of whom 
the anecdote above alluded to of the silk stockings is 
related, and who built one of the galleries in the 
church, though he was accused of selling his gray 
hairs ;—and lastly, Mrs. Corbet, the heroic endurer of 
the eancer, on whom Pope wrote one of the best of his 
epitaphs, and whom we have reserved to close this list, 
in order that by the very sore of which she died we 
may sweeten the moral offensiveness of her two pre- 
cursors. 
“So unaffected, so composed a mind— 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 

The saint sustained it, but the woman died.” 

Mr. Cunningham's notice of St. Margaret's Church 
is rich in anecdote. He quotes one from Southey 
respecting the boyhood of Cowper, while the latter was 
at Westminster School. Crossing St. Margaret's 
churchyard late one evening,” says Southey, “ a glim- 
mering light in the midst of it excited his curiosity, 
and, instead of quickening his speed and whistling to 
keep his courage up the while, he went to see from 
whence it proceeded. A grave-digger was at work 
there by lantern-light; and, just as Cowper came to 
the spot, he threw up a skull which struck him on the 
leg. This gave an alarm to his conscience, and he 
remembered the incident as among the best religious 
impressions which he received at Westminster.” 

Alas! the poor ultra-scnsitive poet did not need 
alarms to his conscience, or additions to his religious 
impressions. What he wanted was more nerve and 
muscle to steady them both, and make him think 
kindlier of his Creator. 

We shall close our visit to Saint Margaret with an 
anecdote related somewhere by Voltaire, in compliment 
to the good sense of the English nation. 

A man, who took himself for an apostle, asserted 
that he could raise the dead. 

“ Very well,” said the English authorities (whom 
the Frenchman represents as deputing an officer and 
a file of soldiers to attend the gentleman); “ we 
have no sort of objection to your raising the dead. All 
that you have to do, is to prove what you tell us.” 

“ Shoulder arms!” cries the officer; “to the left 
face—march!” And the gentleman is conducted by 
the soldiers to St. Margaret’s churchyard. 

* Now, sir, if you please,” says the officer. 

The gentleman begins; says something; gesticu- 
lates; expresses his wonder; prays; mutters; gesticu- 
lates again ; loiters; but all to no purpose. 

“ Shoulder arms!” cries the officer; “ to the right 
face—march !” 

And the gentleman, without a word more, is con- 
ducted back to where he set out. 

“The English nation,” says Voltaire, “are extremely 
fond of evidence.” 





A PERSIAN PARLE. 
A merchant had a pet parrot, and previous to going to 
India he asked Poll what present he should bring her. “No 
present,” said the parrot, “ only when you see my brothers 
dancing on the green sward, tell them how I pine in a little 
prison.” The merchant journeyed and delivered the mess- 
age, and a parrot immediately fell dead from atree. The 
merchant returned and immediately told his parrot, who fell 
dead from his perch on hearing the news. The merchant 
with tears, picked up the body and cast it out, when to his 
surprise, the parrot revived and flew to a tree, singing— 
“ The Indian parrot taught me fo die to be free, one day. O 
master, thou shalt so gain thy freedom !” 
MODEST IMPUDENCE. 
There is a degree of assurance in you modest men, that 
we impudent fellows can never arrive at—The Suspicious 


Husband. 
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The GHeckip Mobelist. 
No. XIII. 
THE MEXICAN SPELL, 
By Frances Brown. 


Ir is now some years since I heard the following 
story related by one of those thoughtful and intelli- 
gent though hard-working women, to be found among 
the servant class, particularly in Scotland. Regarding 
its authenticity, I can only say that Janet Campbell, who 
was a pious Presbyterian, and remarkably well informed 
for her station, told it in perfect seriousness, as she 
sat, by way of company, with her mistress and myself, 
late one winter's night, awaiting the arrival of the for- 
mer’s only son and his bride, in an old house near the 
Lomond hills. But its new world glimpses of the 
supernatural fixed the tale in my memory, as a 
curiosity of the legendic kind, in which character I | 
leave it to the faith or judgment of the reader. 

“Tt was,” said Janet,—and, by the way, her travels 
had almost cleared the good woman's language of | 
Scotticisms,—“ in my twenty-sixth year that I sailed | 
from Glasgow, as maid to the sister of my last mis- 
tress, a respectable merchant's wife of that city. Miss 
Mary had married the American consul, and was re- 
turning with him to New York; large wages were offered 
me to accompany her, but that was not the only in- 
ducement. Miss Mary had lived with her sister in the 
same house where I had been long at service, being 
almost reckoned an old maid when the consul and she 
became acquainted, and I can certify that a more cheer- 
ful or better tempered woman never got a husband. 
She had a wonderfully wise and easy way of never 
getting offended or disturbed at anything. Indeed, 
Miss Mary neither heard nor saw at times, when that 
was convenient, which, I believe, kept more than com- 
mon peace between her and all manner of friends, in- 
cluding the consul; but being rather too much of the 
gentlewoinan to look properly after housekeeping affairs, 
her family said they had selected me as one on whom 
she could depend in the strange country. 

“ Our voyage was prosperous, and we reached New 
York in safety. The consul had a handsome house, 
and everything suitable for his lady's accommodation ; 
so she took kindly to amusing herself, in a quiet way, 
with whatever the town afforded, leaving me to act | 
at once as upper servant and housekeeper, over a negro- | 
boy, and a smart kitchen-girl from among the Irish 
emigrants. 

“Tt was a cheerful, pleasant winter, in spite of its | 
strange cold, that I passed in that great American city. 
The consul was a good-natured, generous man, though 
not quite so quiet as my mistress; but he was always 
out, having business to attend to, except in the even- 
ings, when I heard him talk, occasionally, of his uncle's 
widow, and a family of cousins, whom they must go 
up the Hudson te see at spring, as his only living rela- 
tions. Accordingly, as spring came on, every prepara. 
tion was made for that journey, which was now to be 
longer than was at first intended, as my master had, 
a year or two before, purchased a considerable property 
in the new state of Michigan. There was a country- 
house upon it, and mistress and he determined to 
spend what remained of the summer there, after visit- 
ing his aunt, and return by the same way in autumn. 
For that purpose, my master resigned his consulship, 
discharged the other servants, and committed his house 
to the care of ‘an intimate neighbour; while I packed 
up my mistress’s clothes, and prepared myself for ac- 
companying her once more as maid-of-all-work. We 
got on board the steamer one fine morning, and though 
they told me it was an old settled part of America, I 
saw much that was new and strange in our passage up 








that great river. All day the boat steamed on, landing 


passengers at every town and village we passed. Then 
acalm, dark night came on, and at the break of day 
my master woke us up, and bade us dress quickly, for 
the steamer was at our destination. It was a small 
scattered town of brick and timber houses, some of its 
first builders had called the place Tynemouth, from the 
English town where they were born. Its trade was 
from a rich farming country which lay round it far as 
the eye could see, and stores and granaries stretched 
down to the wharf, on which we landed, among some 
drowsy porters in the lightening grey. 

“My master said it was probable that some of the 
Woodwards, his cousins, would have been waiting for 
us, as he had announced our coming by letter, but 
they could not have expected us so early. As he 
spoke, two porters who had been lazily leaning against 
a wall, dashed forward and, almost laying hold of our 
luggage, said they would take it and us to the Wood- 
wards’ house in a minute. I did not see them dis- 
tinctly then, but their voices had a strange sound, 
and I remember keeping close to my master and mis- 


| tress till we reached the house. It stood at the other 


end of the town, quite by itself, and considerably off 
the line of the street, in a sort of hollow, and was a sub- 
stantial timber house with a court in front, and a gar- 
den full of large fruit-trees in the rear. I heard my 
master tell that it had been built before the rest of the 
town by his uncle's father, who owned the greater part 
of Tynemouth, but we knocked long at the gate till it 
was opened by a slight young girl. “ Bring us a light 
quickly, Inez,” said one of the men in a rough familiar 
tone, and the other added something in a foreign 
tongue, which I afterwards knew to be Spanish. The 
girl went at his bidding, and in a moment returned 
with a lantern, which was much required in the long 
dingy hall where our luggage was set down, and my 
master paid the porters. They were both tall, power- 
ful men, dressed in dirty blue shirts, and coarse wide 
jackets; their complexion was a d.2p reddish-brown, 
not unlike the colour of old mahogany. They had 
long black hair, which seemed never to have been 
combed, and the fiercest black eyes I ever saw. Their 
price was told, and the money taken without a word 
of thanks or civility, and I heard the gate slam behind 
them as the girl showed my master and mistress into a 
parlour, in which, early as it was, I could see that the 
breakfast was already laid and a fire lighted, the morn- 
ings being still cold, but not a soul of the household 
seemed stirring, and I followed her to the kitehen. 

“It looked comfortable enough ; there was a great 
fire blazing up the chimney, with all manner of pots 
and kettles on it, and close by, smoking a long pipe, 
sat an old woman, whose resemblance to the two por- 
ters struck me even then, but, indeed, she was no im- 
provement on that pattern. Her clothes were still 
dirtier, and her colour much darker. She had strange 
features, and a positively wicked look, though her hair 
was iron-grey, and the once tall and large figure bowed 
nearly double under the burden of years; yet, as she 
rose and shook the ashes from her pipe at my entrance, 
there was an appearance of amazing activity in ber 
motions. The girl looked strangely different. She 
was, as I have said, slight and small, as if not quite 
grown. She had a bloodless dark complexion with 
flaxen hair, half negro features, and a subdued sickly 
look. She asked me civilly to take a chair, which, 
having laid aside my helps to travelling, I did, and the 
two talked, I knew it was of me in that foreign tongue ; 
while they spoke there was a coming of feet down the 
stairs. I heard voices weleoming my master and mis- 
tress in the parlour, and an impatient ringing of the 
bell. Often did Inez go out and in in answer to that 
summons. It was no easy matter to dish the various 
preparations that simmered on the fire, and never did 
I hear of a breakfast company that had so many de- 
mands. The old woman lent considerable assistance, 
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and I did my best to help both, partly, I must confess, 
by way of making myself friends in that strange house, 
and in this I partially succeeded. When some cessation 
of the bell at length intervened, and Inez was spread- 
ing breakfast for us three in the kitchen, the old 
woman entered frankly into conversation in the cate- 
chising way, asking me from what country I had come? 
how my master and mistress lived? and what length 
of time they intended to stay at Tynemouth, which 
having answered to the best of my ability, I took the 
opportunity to inquire if she were a native of the 
town ? 

«© No, no,’ said the old dame, hastily; ‘ my sons and 
I came from the south a long way, thirty years ago; 
but we are all Americans now;’ and she walked to the 
door. * 

“¢ Here's your pipe, grandmother,’ said Inez; and I 
could scarce believe my ears, they seemed so unlike 
relations. 

“ © Well,’ said the old woman with a look between a 
scowl and a wicked laugh, as she nevertheless took 
it from the girl's fingers, ‘ you needn't be so much 
afraid to keep anything of mine in the house, I’m not 
going to die yet!’ and saying she would have no 
breakfast but her glass of rum that morning, she left 
me at least in no grief for her absence. 

“ When the old woman disappeared, Inez and I gra- 
dually grew more familiar. She was a simple soul, with 
so little mind of her own, that anybody might have 
managed her for either good or evil; but friendly 
conversation seemed to be rather an uncommon thing 
to her, and by its means I learned, in the many oppor- 
tunities we had of being together in the kitchen, sundry 
particulars regarding both her own relatives and the 
‘Woodward family. 

“ The old woman and the porters I had seen were 
mother and sons; their name was Blanco, and there 
had been a daughter also; but the whole family came 
years before from the frontiers of Mexico; it was said 
on account of some evil deed for a large amount of 
gold, which they brought with them. They were be- 
lieved to be of half Spanish half Indian origin, but the 
mother belonged more ‘to the latter, and had been 
heard to boast of her tribe, how they kept among them 
the old forbidden arts practised in the heathen times of 
Mexico before Cortes came. She was supposed to be 
near a century old, and her sons, robust as they looked, 
were far advanced in that long life said to be granted 
to some of the Indian race. There was a strange story, 
too, regarding their settlement at Tynemouth. Old 
Woodward had been the eldest of two brothers, and a 
vicious, unmanageable youth, though the son of a man 
deemed wealthy and respectable in that neighbour- 
hood; but, after some more than common folly, he 
left his native place and wandered away to the south- 
ward, sharing in those wild courses of trade and travel, 
among wilderness and frontier settlements, in which 
the more restless men of America find scope. Report 
said that he had never done well or wisely; yet, in 
his father’s age, he returned with the daughter of a 
rich trader in beaver-skins as his bride, and money 
enough not only to buy out the interest in the family 
property claimed by his younger brother, who, being 
educated for the law, settled at New York, and was my 
master’s father, but also to build most of the new 
houses in Tynemouth, which were still the source of 
his family’s income. The Blancos had arrived soon 
after his coming, and it was remarked that he gave 
them their habitation free of rent, though they never 
paid much respect to him or his. It was a brick house 
close by the river, and they had lived in it for more 
than thirty years; at first in a style of rude and reck- 
less extravagance, wasting at all points, and practising 
the most irregular habits. They had money, that was 
evident, however it came, and were right willing to 
spend it; yet even the irregulars of that community 





never cared to associate with them. They had a wild, 
dark pride in their Spanish blood, pos a ferocious 
temper among them, which blazed like tinder on the 
slightest offence, and was vented in strange and fear- 
ful imprecations. It was agreed on all hands that the 
mother was the worst and the daughter the best of the 
family. She was the youngest, and also called Inez. 
The Tynemouth people thought her wondrous hand- 
some, in spite of a more than gipsy look; and the rich 
ornaments and pieces of dress which she and her 
mother occasionally displayed, though  discordantly 
put on and most carelessly treated, were sufficient to 
awake the astonishment, and sometimes the envy, of 
the Tynemouth belles; yet the Blancos had no ae- 
quaintance but a young man of colour who happened 
to be free, though slavery was not then abolished in 
the state. He was a skilful tradesman, and might have 
prospered buts: an inveterate attachment to rum, to 
which most of his well-wishers attributed his intimacy 
with the family, and subsequent marriage of Inez. How 
that affair was arranged none of the neighbours knew; 
but that the brothers had gone many a mile for a 
Catholic priest to perform the ceremony (what religion 
they had being of that denomination), and ever after 
the whole family, and his wife included, regarded the 
mulatto as a sort of general servant, or inferior. Con- 
tempt for his colour was indeed a marked prejudice of 
theirs, and it descended by way of heritage to his only 
child, poor Inez, from whom I gathered this relation ; 
but as their funds had rapidly melted away through 
their united exertions, his earnings were supposed to 
have chiefly reconciled the Blancos to the match. 
That source of profit, besides being rather uncertain, 
did not long continue; the mulatto took so desperately 
to his old favourite the rum, in the second year of his 
marriage, and his wife followed his example so reso- 
lutely, that it was believed to have occasioned the 
death of both within less than a month of each other. 
“From that period the funds and living of the Blancos 
sunk lower every day; the brothers took to work now 
and then, but their chief supplies were thought to be 
derived from old,Woodward, with whom they used to 
have private business, though he never sent for nor 
employed any of them. ‘These inexplicable cireum- 
stances confirmed, in the opinion of the townspeople, a 
whispered rumour which somehow followed his father- 
in-law, a sinister looking old man, who visited him for the 
first and last time on his way to New York, after which he 
was never more seen nor heard of,—that report con- 
nected Woodward and him with the Blancos, in the 
murder and robbery of two rich Mexican traders in a 
cedar swamp of the south; the proof was never forth- 
coming, but Woodward led a reserved unsocial life in 
Tynemouth, though he regularly attended chureh, and 
sat in his father’s pew. All agreed that he was just in 
his dealings, and brought up his family with exemplary 
prudence, but the man grew old and broken down 
before the time, perhaps in consequence of early adven- 
tures, and died suddenly some three years before. The 
household he left, besides Mrs. Woodward, consisted of 
two daughters, Miss Sally and Miss Anne, and two 
sons, Master Johnstone and Master Clarke, as poor 
Inez called them. I saw a faint flush rise on her 
cheek at the mention of the latter name, which fixed 
my after observation on that young gentleman. Like 
his uncle, he was intended for the legal profession, and 
was now in his twentieth year, while his elder brother 
settled quietly down to be the heir and overseer of his 
father’s property at the age of twenty-two, an uncom- 
mon case in active America. Between Master John- 
stone and Miss Anne, a space of seven years and some 
dead infants intervened, the ladies were consequently 
one close upon, and the other past, the ominous age 
of thirty; both were tolerably provided for in the mat- 
ter of portion. Mrs. Woodward had also a comfortable 
jointure, and with the exception of Clarke, who was 
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rather more active and social, the whole family lived in 
retired respectability within their income, being pat- 
terns of regularity in all things, having few acquaint- 
ances, and keeping mostly within their own house and 
garden. : 

“Such habits contributed, perhaps, as much as the 
proprietorship of many houses within its bounds, to 
place the Woodwards high in the gentility of Tyne- 
mouth. The story of the cedar swamp had sunk into 
silence ever since the father’s decease, and that event 
had cut off the last source of the Blancos’ revenue; 
for, after sundry half threatening but unavailing appli- 
cations to the family, the utmost they could obtain was 
a servant’s place for Inez, and fragments of, accord- 
ing to their account, ill-paid work about the premises. 

“ Having given these particulars of family history 
much quicker than they were gathered, it is time to 
return to my own share of the story. When I went 
up stairs to assist my mistress in unpacking, I could 
not help perceiving that there was a most uncomfort- 
able impression even on her placid mind. The room 
assigned to her use was, like the rest of the house, 
handsome and well furnished; it looked out upon the 
garden, where plant and tree were now bursting into 
blossom, and there was a prospect of many a field and 
farmhouse beyond, lying in the sunlight of that clear 
spring morning, but Inez and I would never have got 
up the trunks from the hall in which her uncles de- 
posited them, if my master had not lent a hand, 
though there were two young men in the house; and 
before they were fairly opened, Mrs. Woodward, with 
Miss Sally and Anne had taken their seats, netting in 
= as they candidly told us, to see my mistress’s 
things. 

“T had seen my part of the world even then, and ser- 
vants’ views are not confined to the best sides of people ; 
but never before or since saw I a family so free from 
ordinary faults, and yet so thoroughly repulsive. Mrs. 
Woodward and her daughters must have been called 
handsome. They were tali, genteel-looking women, 
with good figures and features, but all three were thin, 
sharp, and hard-looking as flints. The young men 
were inferior likenesses of them, for, compared with 
their mother and sisters, both were plain and almost 
dwarfish ; but while Master Johnstone spoke low, and 
had a pallid, smoke-dried look, as I thought, from his per- 
petual use of tobacco, in every yet invented form, Master 
Clarke was the beau and the wit of the family, who 
dressed the gayest, looked the liveliest, and made by 
far the most noise. The entire household, however, 
agreed in the exercise of a minute and careful selfish- 
ness, which seemed never to slumber. Their own ease, 
their own profit, no matter how insignificant, occupied 
the thoughts of each and all, to the exclusion of every 
other claim. They would have sacrificed the State of 
New York to the warming of their slippers, and the 
entire Union to having their dinner in time. All were 
aged men and women in the amount of attendance and 
comforts they required, and more than aged in their 
complete emancipation from any regard to the wants 
or inclinev‘ons of others; yet nobody ever saw the 
corner of «ne of their handkerchiefs out of place. 
They were never excited, or flurried, or out of sorts; 
they had saturnine tempers, which were so per- 
petually exposed, that on a comparatively slight ac- 
quaintance it ceased to be remarkable. Their anger 
was, indeed, always quietly expressed, and their gene- 
ral conversation sensible to an extraordinary degree. 
Being a sort of confidential servant to their visitor, I 
had many an opportunity for observation on that sub- 
ject, and in few families would the young people be 
found so uniformly prudent and discreet in their re- 
marks, but the petty and all-pervading selfishness 
which one knew to reign amongst them, made the very 
house disagreeable even to me. It was, perhaps, forced 
on my attention the more, by the amount of labour 





and attendance expected from their single servant. To 
particularise the small and large things she was ex- 
pected to do for that careful family, would exceed 
the time or patience of any listener. During the day the 
parlour bell never ceased ringing, and the late hour to 
which Inez was obliged to remain out of bed in finish- 
ing her kitchen operations, while required to be astir 
almost at daybreak, for the Woodwards were in every 
sense early people, induced me to assist with all 
my might, and the demand for attendance somehow 
increased so much in consequence, that there was soon 
work enough for both. Inez had other helpers, how- 
ever, in the shape of her grandmother and uncles, who 
came about the house, as I believe, when in want of 
broken victuals, to which their irregular work and 
careless habits often brought them. It had been my 
wonder, why such a respectable and sober household 
eared for bringing the Blancos about them; but by no 
other arrangement could they have been served at so 
little cost. The Blancos seemed to know that, and 
had a fierce dislike to the family, which they never 
concealed, at least from me, though I kept clear of 
intimacy with them all, but Inez. So did the 
Woodwards ; but their conduct went beyond common 
prudence, for harmless as the girl was, and long in 
their service, none of them seemed to know her from 
the wood she brought to the fire. This was not quite 
true, however, of the youngest gentleman, Master 
Clarke, whom I surprised, much to his wrathful con- 
fusion, in sundry stolen visits to the kitchen, and 
remembered to speak of in warning fashion to Inez, 
when the girl showed me a gay gilt broach he had 
given her, which was never to be seen by bis relatives. 
Warnings in such cases rarely avail much, but I never 
again caught Master Clarke in the kitchen, and if 
additional gifts reached Inez, they were not shown to 
me; for my master and mistress grew wonderfully 
anxious to see their Michigan property, and, not- 
withstanding a deal of polite pressing to stay, packed 
up their travelling goods, and left his only living rela- 
tions, to their own evident satisfaction, before half the 
time allotted for their visit had expired. 

“ Travelling in America was not then so expeditious 
as it has since become, but the rest of our journey was 
accomplished without difficulty, and we settled down 
for the summer in a comfortable frame-house on the 
skirts of an old forest, where a township already con- 
sisting of four log-cabins, a public-house, a forge, and a 
saw-mill, was rapidly rising on my master’s property. 
Those were glorious months we spent on the borders 
of that ancient wood. My master looked after im- 
provements, my mistress read a trunk of books she 
had brought for that purpose, while I carried on the 
domestic administration, with the assistance of one 
or other of the settlers’ daughters, who, in their own 
opinions, conferred an overwhelming obligation on the 
entire household, by coming to help at the rate of four 
dollars a week. Thus the summer passed, and the 
village grew under our eyes; the log-cabins multiplied 
tenfold, and took the form of a street, with some 
better houses interspersed ; cleared spaces, and even 
fenced fields, stretched far into the forest. A mill, a 
school, and a Methodist meeting-house were erected, 
the settlers being of that persuasion. Then, as the 
maize-fields had been long reaped, and the Indian 
summer was turning the forest leaves to scarlet in the 
clear air and sunshine, we took our journey in that 
last fine season, and set forward on our way to New 
York. 

“ My master had promised to return by Tynemouth, 
but I cannot help believing that a valuable telescope 
he had forgotten there, was the chief incentive to his 
fulfilment of that vow. Reach it, however, we did, and 
found the place looking pleasant, as usual, but some 
change had occurred within the mansion, during our 
summer's absence. Inez had left the Woodwards' ser- 
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vice, her place had been supplied by three successive 
maids, the last of whom had taken her departure, with- 
out note or comment, on the day preceding our arrival, 
and Master Clarke had gone to New York to pursue 
his professional studies. 

“ The abdication of her successors could be explained 
by one who had seen Inez in full occupation; and Mrs. 
Woodward made no secret of the fact that they all 
thought the work too strong, that statement being 
always concluded with sundry striking remarks on the 
degeneracy of servants; but why the Blancos’ girl had 
left them, was a subject on which neither she nor any 
of her family seemed willing to enter. Once, indeed, 
when pressed beyond her wont by my mistress, I heard 
them say that Inez had become sickly, and gone with 
her family, who, it seems, had left the long delapidated 
brick tenement for a more westerly village up the 
river. I had my own suspicions, but, of course, made 
no remarks, for my hands, as well as my thoughts, now 
found sufficient employment in that servantless house. 
Its inhabitants were, indeed, singularly improved in 
usefulness to themselves, and their requisitions for at- 
tendance had decreased considerably. My assistance 
was, nevertheless, welcome, and though they had been 
always what might be termed civil enough, I perceived 
a large increase of attention, not only to my master and 
mistress, but even to myself. The cause was soon 
made manifest, for that visit was brief; but after a 
deep consultation in the parlour, my employers sum- 
moned me one morning, and inquired if I would 
oblige them by remaining a month with the Woodwards 
till they could be provided with a suitable servant. Little 
pleasure as the pair seemed to find in their society, I 
saw that they were naturally inclined to serve their re- 
lations, and it is not a servant's interest to seem dis- 
obliging; I, therefore, at once stated that I had no 
objections, with a mental reservation not to overwork 
myself, and next day my master and mistress left me 
with a promise to write as soon as they reached New 
York. It was a time of shortening days and frosty 
nights in which I entered on my new scene of duty. 
The fields around Tynemouth were brown and bare, 
and the last red leaves were falling from the trees, but 
at all seasons things went on like clockwork among 
the Woodwards. They rose, retired, and had their 
meals at the same unvarying hours. In short, a more 
orderly and sober household could not be desired even 
by a maid from Scotland, and whether it was owing to 
the due observance of my secret resolution before 
mentioned, or to the fact that I was not exactly their 
servant to command, it is now beyond me to decide, 
but my comforts and existence were evidently matters 
of greater consideration than ever those of poor Inez 
had been. About a week had thus elapsed in their 
service, bringing a letter from my master and mistress, 
which notified their safe arrival in New York, with many 
good wishes for their relations in Tynemouth, not for- 
gettingme. It was aSabbath evening at the beginning 
of November; the whole family had gone to meeting, 
as they called an Independent church in the town, of 
which they were all regular members, and where there 
was generally a sermon every Sunday evening. I had 
attended my own Scotch church in the forenoon, and 
now sat all alone reading a pious book I had brought 
with me across the ocean, by the kitchen lamp, when I 
heard a sound of heavy feet and a loud knock at the 
outer door. Knowing it could not be the Woodwards, I 
stepped to an upper window, and peeping out cau- 
tiously, saw by the broad moonlight two men, whom I 
would have known anywhere to be the Blancos, carry- 
ing a well-sized trunk between them. As I descended, 
their knock was repeated, and taking a light in my 
hand, I inquired who was there. 

“*Tt’s a present for Master Clarke,’ said one of 
them. ‘ Open the door till we take it up to his room.’ 

“T could not well refuse that summons, but should 





have preferred to hear it at an earlier hour; however, 
there was no help, and with as unconcerned and civil 
a look as could be assumed at the moment, I opened 
the door and admitted the brothers, who, apparently 
requiring no direction, walked straight with the trunk to 
Maater Clarke’s apartment. It was situated in the 
further extremity of the house, which, being large, 
accommodated each of the family with separate dormi- 
tories, but Master Clarke had come last in the cata- 
logue, and his chamber, together with a large store- 
room, was immediately over a sort of granary, which the 
late Mr. Woodward, among his many improvements, 
had built, by way of addition to the back part of his 
dwelling. These rooms were reached by a small nar- 
row staircase, shut in by a door at the end of the hall, 
and up it I fighted the Blancos. The trunk they ecar- 
ried, though not large, looked singularly strong and 
rough, as if never put together in the bounds of civi- 
lization. The covering was of buffalo’s hide, fastened 
with rude iron nails; and I saw the men smile grimly 
to each other as they set it down close by the white 
covered bed in that neat though unoccupied room. 
They descended, however, without a word, and were 
proceeding to the door, when I inquired if there were 
any message to deliver, and would they not stay till 
the family returned, and get paid for their trouble ? 

“*We want no payment,’ said the eldest and fiercest 
of the brothers. ‘Say it was sent by a friend to 
Master Clarke, and he will know all about it soon 
enough.’ 

“Let me confess that never before had I felt as 
curious on a subject which manifestly did not concern 
me, and hoping to engage them in conversation rather 
than to hear any news, I asked for their mother. 

“ *She’s gone a month ago,’ said the youngest eare- 
lessly ; ‘ the rum was too strong for her at last; we had 
a great night, and we found her dead in the morning.’ 

“« And Inez?’ said I, mechanically. 

“*She died last week, said the other, with a look of 
wretched sorrow that absolutely astonished me, consi- 
dering how little they had seemed to value or care for 
the girl, but in the midst of that amazement the 
Blancos slammed the door, and I heard them running 
from the house. 

“ When they were gone, I went up again to see the 
trunk. There was no key to be seen, which, in all 
sincerity, alone saved its contents from immediate 
examination ; and scarce had I fairly resumed my book 
when the Woodwards arrived. They seemed surprised 
at my news; but, as I anticipated, the trunk left them 
scarce a thought to bestow on the death of their former 
servant and her grandmother. One after another 
went up to see it, and at length Miss Anne, who, next 
to her absent brother, was considered the cleverest in 
the house, discovered that it must have come from a 
school companion of Clarke's, who had gone far west 
as a missionary among the Indians. All were satisfied 
with that solution of the problem, the only wonder was 
concerning the key; but Clarke was to be addressed 
next morning, and in the mean time, exemplifying 
that secure but let-alone policy which always charac- 
terized them, Mrs. Woodward locked up the room, and 
transferred the key to the household bunch she carried. 

“T remember that the family looked strangely dis- 
turbed vext morning, especially Mrs. Woodward, who, 
contrary to custom, stepped into the kitchen imme- 
diately after breakfast, and commenced a conversation 
with me; but the drift of her civility was to hear all the 
Blancos had said regarding their niece and mother, 
and it half frightened me to see the change that passed 
over her looks when I related the story of the old 
woman's departure, as given by her worthy son. 

“ That day passed as others had done; an account of 
his-present was despatched to Master Clarke, but next 
morning the Woodwards looked still more disquieted, 
and Miss Anne was in the kitehen as soon as the 
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breakfast things had been removed. She made some 
observations on household affairs, and then inquired if 
my room was comfortable, and how I slept ‘these cold 
nights ?’ The searching look that accompanied her 
words, and the evident surprise with which she heard 
my answer, that I never remembered to have slept 
better, set my mind to work, but for days after I 
could not understand what could produce such anxious 
troubled looks and continual whispering among them, 
while their civility to me daily increased, and questions 
similar to those of Miss Anne were of frequent occur- 
rence, Iwas puzzled by all this, and still more so to 
perceive that none of the ladies would go up stairs 
after dark without some excuse for my attendance; 
but on Saturday morning I was at once summoned to 
assist in the removal of her daughters’ entire sleeping 
apparatus into Mrs. Woodward's room, while Master 
Johnstone took possession of their apartment. A letter 
arrived from his brother that day, stating that he 
might be expected about the beginning of the next 
week, to spend the vacation at home, and of course 
examine his present, concerning the sender of which 
he concurred in Miss Anne’s opinions. 1 thought 
the news occupied them much, but could not help 
remarking the careworn thoughtful faces around their 
table that Sunday, compared with what I had always 
seen of the composed and self-comforting Woodwards. 

“On the mother, in particular, that week seemed to 
have done terrible wonders. She had absolutely grown 
old and withered in the course of the seven days, refused 
to go to church, saying she felt unwell, with a sort of 
half entreaty that I should remain at home with her 
in the forenoon, I stayed accordingly, and tried to 
improve the time in my own fashion, by reading a 
sermon book, but Mrs. Woodward had no mind for 
that ; she talked to me in a familiar confidential way of 
the good conduct and general respectability of her 
family ; how regularly they went to church, how just 
and honourable they had always been, and then wan- | 
dered into incoherent complaints of having no peace at 
night, of being all disturbed by strange things that | 
troubled them. I took the liberty of inquiring if she 
referred to unpleasant dreams, from a recollection I 
had of waking every morning throughout the preceding | 
week, with a sensation of having dreamt something | 
indefinite and extremely disagreeable ; which I declare, 
notwithstanding all that happened, was the only expe- 
rience I ever had of that household's disturbance. 

“* Dreams!’ said Mrs. Woodward ; ‘I wish it were. 
Are you troubled that way ?’ 

“* A little, of late,’ said I. 

** You see the oid woman then, I suppose?’ added 
she, earnestly. 

“* No,’ said I, endeavouring to keep calm, and as we 
were situated she did not see my face. ‘Has any one 
else seen her ?’ 

** We all see her, cried Mrs. Woodward, like one 
relieved of a horrible secret; ‘she is in every corner 
of the house threatening and grinning at us, and at 
night.’ 

“ Here our conversation was interrupted by the loud 
knock of the family, who returned from church earlier 
than usual, their minister being slightly indisposed. I 
will acknowledge that I read my Bible with more than 
ordinary attention that Sunday evening, and wished 
myself safe in New York, with my just and gentle mis- 
tress ; perhaps 1 was more earnest, too, in the perform- 
ance of religious duties before returning to rest; for 
though I could not literally believe in Mrs. Wood- 
ward's disclosure, the whole family presented to me a 
manifest example of private unrebuked depravity, and 
who could tell what mysterious judgments might attend 
the like. 

“ Next day Mrs. Woodward rather avoided my eye, 
and late in the evening a steamer arrived, bringing 
Master Clarke home in great spirits, with many a kind 











message from my master and mistress. 1 heard him 
complain that the rest were shockingly dull, and tell 
them long stories of his witty exploits in town; but he 
declined examining the trunk till next day, when he 
vowed all the keys of Tynemouth should be tried 
upon it. No hint of the family disquiet seemed given 
to the new comer, which, from their selfish, reserved 
character, did not surprise me, and the household re- 
tired to rest at their usual hour. I had said my prayers 
and fallen asleep, I know not how long, when I was 
roused by the shrieks of a man ringing through the 
house. My nerves were always strong, and I kept 
matches constantly by me, so, lighting my candle, I 
flung on some clothes, and hurried into the hall. The 
family were all astir up stairs. I heard them calling 
me to bring a light; but the cries were from Master 
Clarke's room, and in that direction I ran, followed by 
most of them. There was silence before we reached 
it, and the door stood wide, but within it a few paces 
lay Master Clarke, his face turned up and black as one 
who had been almost strangled, while the bed seemed 
tossed and torn, and every article of furniture over- 
turned. Among the rest, the newly brought trunk had 
been tumbled upside down, and when, with the help of 
his brother, endeavouring to remove Master Clarke, who 
was still breathing hard, I saw that it had been opened 
by the fall. The sisters, with whom curiosity had, for 
the minute, overcome every other thought, flew to exa 
mine the contents, but on the first sight they got, both 
rushed out of the room. It was literally crammed with 
dirty and worn-out rags, most of which I remembered 
to have seen on the Blancos’ mother; all the old 
woman's chattels were there, even to broken pipes ; 
and the Woodwards had heard a wild southern super- 
stition, to which the owner of those goods: once re- 
ferred in my hearing, that the spirits of the wicked 
dead had power to return to whatever earthly habita- 
tion contained any remnant of their property. 

“ T heard that story from them in their fear, and after- 
wards that there were the marks of fingers deep and 
black to be seen on Master Clarke's throat for many a 
day; but we all sat that night together in the parlour. 
Next morning they left the house, and within the 
week departed for New York, having sold out their pro- 
perty. They are still, for aught I know, living in a 
genteel thouse in the suburbs of that city. Master 
Clarke is, doubtless, a learned barrister, though when 
I left her service, which was the next season, being 
somehow tired of America, my mistress prophesied 
that he would never do well, and no one could ever tell 
me what became of the Blancos, further than that 
they had gone far west immediately after leaving the 
Woodwards that singular present.” 





LET A NOBLE ILLUSION LIVE. 
Till lately the world believed in the heroism of a Lucretia, 
— of a Mucius Seevola, — and suffered itself, by this belief, 
to be warmed and inspired. But now comes your historical 
criticism, and says that those persons never lived, but are to 
be regarded as fables and fictions, divined by the great of 
the Romans.» What are we to do with so pitiful a truth? 
If the Romans were great enough to invent such stories, we 
should at least be great enough to believe them. “ Till 
lately, I was always pleased with a great fact in the thir- 
teenth century, when the Emperor Frederic the Second was 
at variance with the Pope, and the north of Germany was 
open to all sorts of hostile attacks. Asiatic hordes had 
actually penetrated as far as Silesia, when the Duke of 
Liegnitz terrified them by one great defeat. They then 
turned to Moravia, but were here defeated by Count Stern- 
berg. These valiant men had, on this account, been living 
in my heart as the great saviours of the German nation, 
but now comes historical criticism, and says that these 
heroes sacrificed themselves quite uselessly, as the Asiatic 
army was ago! recalled, and would have returned of its 
own: accord. Thus is a great national fact crippled and 
destroyed, which seems to me most abominable.” —Goethe. 
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@riginal Poetry. 
POEMETTI. 
By Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
Vill. 


Reproor or THANKs. 
Nay, thank me not again for those 
Camelias, and the untimely rose ; 
But if (whence you might please the more, 
And win the few unwon before) 
I sought the flowers you loved to wear, 
O’erjoyed to see them in your hair, 
Upon my grave I pray you set 
One primrose or one violet... 
Nay; I can wait a little yet. 





THE WIND AT NIGHT. 


Oxp voices of the night-wind! varying tones, 

Familiar all; my childhood’s lullabies, 

All dear: both angry gust that howls and moans, 
And madly wrestles with rock-rooted trees,— 

Winning a worthless spoil of withered leaves,— 

And sweetly whispering sigh of summer breeze, 
Stirring the silver crest of moonlit sheaves. 

Old voices of the nightwind! ye are come 

To murmur mournful things beneath our eaves: 
Your wailings waken from oblivion dumb 

The glimmering twilight of my being’s prime, 

Dear, dewy morning! memories of my home— 
That soft green vale that sent me forth to climb 
These daily steeper, stonier slopes of Time. 

G. J. C. 





A RIVER AT NIGHTFALL, 


Rowers, rest! the night is come, 
In the west the last light fades ; 

Either shore lies dark and dumb, 
Changing fast to formless shades, 


Dark the anchored vessels ride, 
Dark against the sky the spars, 
Giddily swung from side to side, 
Oft the tall masts blot the stars. 


But the river takes no shade 
From the darkness closing round ; 
In its own great light arrayed, 
Shining more, and more profound. 


And the current, as though freed, 

Doubly seems to increase and run, 
One might almost dream its speed 
To the Infinite hastening on. 


Fair illusion ;—but more fair, 
And illusion none is this, 

That in this dark world of care, 
Buried hopes, and fleeting bliss, , 


Oft the immortal human soul, 
When around her all things lower, 
Most pursues her glorious goal, 
In herself renewing power. 





GET ON A HILL. 


“ Lo, in our chureh, earth meeting heaven all round ; 
World's centre here, and there its utmost bound. 
This ring doth all God's light and power include ; 
Without, the devil reigns in chaos.” Good! 

W. A. 





Pew Books, 


1, Mapam Dorrincron or THe Dene. The Story of a 

Life. By Wutu1um Howrrr, 3 Vols. Colburn. 

2. Merxzanp. By the Author of “ Passages from the Life 

of Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” 8 Vols. Colburn, 
We have placed these two works together, not merely be- 
cause both are among the latest novels of the season; but 
because, from circumstances of authorship and scene, they 
present an interesting contrast. Both are stories of country 
life, but Meikland’s is the country life of the north of Scot- 
land, Madam Dorrington’s that of a midland English county. 
Both are stories of love baffled for a time by prejudice, and 
ending in blissful marriage; but the prejudice in each 
smacks strongly of the writer's native soil, rising out of the 
pride of morality in the Scotch tale, and pride of birth in 
the English one. 

Why Madam Dorrington should have given her name to 
Mr. Howitt’s tale, we do not exactly understand ; for the 
principal personage of the story is her son Vincent, who, 
like other clever men, however, owes a great part of his 
talent to his mother. The Dorringtons own and occupy a 
pleasant little estate in one of the midland counties, whose 
scenery and inhabitants Mr. Howitt knows so well how to 
describe. Mr. Dorrington has been an attorney, and a suc- 
cessful one, but as his practice lay chiefly among the 
squires in whose neighbourhood Dene lies, he does not feel 
on very easy terms with them, now that he is one of them- 
selves, and is altogether rather a stiff, stately, and precise 
gentleman. Mrs. Dorrington, whom the admiring country- 
folks call Madam Dorrington, is meant to be a type of the 
sweetness and intellectuality that English womanhood can 
produce, with a dash of Quaker blood in its veins. Mr. 
Vincent Dorrington, one of the sons of this happy pair, is 
the usual English hero, spirited, brilliant, and five-and- 
twenty. Now, it happens that not very far from the Dene, 
tnere lives a certain Lord Arden, a proud aristocrat, but not 
prouder than Mr. Dorrington the elder, in his own way, is; 
so that their families know each other only by name. But 
destiny has determined that Vincent is to fall in love with 
his lordship's fair daughter, Elizabeth, and he does it in the 
most unexpected way. Travelling in Italy with a friend, 
on a lonely road, he sees a carriage attacked by brigands ; 
he and his friend drive the brigands off, to the joy of the 
attacked party, who turn out to be Lord Arden and family. 
A mutual acquaintance ensues, his lordship patronizes his 
deliverer, and forces him into the company of his daughter, 
thinking no danger, as she is engaged to a young and 
wealthy Lord Chellaston. Matters progress with great 
rapidity, and when the scene has shifted to England, and 
Lord Chellaston comes to Arden Hall to claim his bride, he 
finds an unavowed but suspected rival hand-in-glove with 
all her family, and is not long of being assured from her 
own lips that her heart is Mr. Dorrington’s. Lord Arden 
storms, but Elizabeth is firm. Luckily, Mr. Canning and 
his secretary, Lord George Bentinck, are on a visit to the 
Ardens, and the statesman, who is full of his liberal conti- 
nental policy, takes a fancy to Mr. Vincent Dorrington, 
from his knowledge of, and enthusiasm about, Greece ; so 
Vincent is introduced to public life, and, though still a 
bachelor, becomes speedily a famous and honoured man. 
A county meeting of Tory country gentlemen is held te pro- 
test against Canning’s liberal policy. Lord Arden, of course, 
attends; but as he drives homeward a Radical mob pelt 
his carriage. The horses take fright, Lord Arden is thrown 
out, carried to what proves his deathbed, on which his hard 
heart melts, and Vineent is sent for at his desire. The 
nobleman dies, and need we say ?—“ all goes happy as a 
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marriage bell.” Of course there are a number of subsi- 
diary characters, some of them happily sketched. Mr. 
Howitt excels in his pictures of English scenery and rural 
life, and Madam Dorrington contains many which will vie 
with those which have charmed in his former works. 

Merkland is a much more serious effort, and though not 
so carefully written as its fair author's previous work, is 
worthy of her, and we pronounce it to be the most in- 
teresting novel we have read this year. The scene is 
laid in a northern county of Scotland, and the descrip- 
tions of Scottish character and life will compare with the 
more elaborate portraitures of Miss Ferrier. There is Mrs. 
Catherine of The Tower, an old-fashioned Scotch dame, 
full of severity and tenderness, who speaks an admir- 
able mixture of north-country Scotch and Bible English. 
And there are the household of Merkland, her neighbours, 
also well drawn,—sharp Mrs. Ross and her spoilt son 
Lewis, and her sensible and suffering daughter Anne, 
mourning the fate of her brother by a former marriage, 
who fled the country under suspicion of having murdered 
a rival in love, and has not been heard of for many years. 
Now, what should Mrs. Catherine do, without meaning 
harm, but invite to her house for a few weeks, a charming 
little maiden of sixteen, Alice Aytoun, from Edinburgh, 
who is indeed the daughter of her old friend Mrs. Aytoun, 
but whose father, at the same time, is the very man whom 
Anne Ross's brother is suspected to have murdered. If 
Lewis Ross, who is just entering on manhood, and knows 
nothing of the murder story, should fall in love with the 
budding little Alice? That, good reader, is precisely what 
happens, and Mrs. Catherine and Anne, like true Scotch- 
women, have to step forward and forbid the banns, until the 
guilt of Norman (which is the name of Anne's brother) is 
disproved. Little Alice is sent home; and Lewis visits the 
locality where the supposed murder was committed, but 
can make nothing of it, so strong is the evidence against 
Norman. He and the murdered man had quarrelled the 
night before; in the morning a peasant met Norman issu- 
ing from a wood where the corpse was soon after found, 
and, not far from it, Norman's fowlingpiece. With a 
sister's love and a Scotchwoman’s perseverance, Anne, how- 
ever, travels to the little watering-place on the Firth of 
Forth, near which the deed was committed, and takes a 
lodging, determined to probe the matter to the furthest. 
She stumbles upon a remarkable couple, a brother and 
sister, who live in melancholy solitude, and who, it appears, 
were acquaintances of her brother's at the time of the 
supposed murder. A shipwreck, which is powerfully de- 
scribed, happens on that part of the coast; the male mem- 
ber of the mysterious couple, though a shy, lonely, and 
fragile man, makes preternatural efforts to save the crew, 
and, in the illness which follows, he drops expressions of 
agony, which awaken suspicions that he must have fired the 
shot. He dies, and the secret is revealed. Shooting for 
amusement in the wood that fatal morning, and with his 
friend Norman’s gun, one of his shots unwittingly took 
effect on Mr. Aytoun, who was traversing the grove ; and 
the innocent criminal had not courage to reveal the truth. 
Rather than peril, by exposure, the fragile life of his sen- 
sitive friend, Norman had fled. It is needless to say that 
little Alice is married to her Lewis, and the stedfast Anne 
finds a husband in an old friend and neighbour, Mr. Suther- 
land, who, running through his estate, went to South 
America as a clerk, and returns home with repaired for- 
tunes in the company of his employer, Mr. Sinclair, a rich 
South American merchant, and who turns out to be neither 
more nor less than the generous Norman himself! 

There is originality, strength, pathos, and sprightliness 
in Merkland. The Scottish peasant is a hackneyed cha- 














racter, but novelty marks decidedly some of the humbler 
personages Of this interesting tale-—such, for instance, as 
Jacky, Mrs. Catherine’s elfin servant, who talks broad 
Scotch, but reads the Faéry Queene none the less. We are 
presented with a good specimen, too, of the young “ eman- 
cipated woman” preaching the “ rights of woman” (a doc- 
trine which we did not think had got the length of the 
north of Scotland), and who horsewhips in the course of 
the three volumes more than one impertinent gentleman. 
But alas! Miss Margery Falconer, like Tennyson's Princess, 
in time dwindles into rationality, and marries the Free 
Kirk minister! Mrs. Catherine is the most ambitious 
attempt of the book, and cannot be pronounced entirely 
successful; although we are glad to see preserved, even in 
the brief existence of a modern fiction, one of those ancient 
gentlewomen, proud, devout, at once simple and high- 
minded, austere and tender, whom, we fancy, only Scotland 
can produce, and who have all but disappeared even in 
Scotland. We hope to meet the author of Merkland often 
again, but we shall not say soon again. For the criticism 
which the dilettante, inthe Vicar of Wakefield, recommended 
as always a safe one, is a little applicable to Merkland— 
“ the painter would have done better, if he had taken more 
pains.” * 





A VISIT TO A DURHAM COAL MINE. 
By Carpon. 

PUNCTUALLY to appointment, myself and a friend (a 
philosopher, and a man of scientific attainments) were 
at the “ Miners’ Inn” by ten o'clock one morning in 
January last, where we met Mr. Arthur Roofstone, the 
under-viewer of the Deangreen colliery, and his supe- 
rior in office, a young man of gentlemanly manners, 
named Percy Rolley. 

With great courtesy and kindness, these two gentle- 
men had given us permission to visit their mine; and 
also offered us their aid in our researches, which we 
were glad to accept of. 

After exchanging our coats for the rough biue jackets 
of the miners, we announced ourselves ready for an 
immediate descent. Hereupon Mr. Roofstone pre- 
sented each of us with a Davy-lamp, after carefully in- 
specting them and assuring himself of their perfect 
repair. This proceeding rather alarmed my friend the 
philosopher, who was not aware that he would have the 
pleasure of exercising his scientific research in a region 
of fire-damp. He asked Mr. Roofstone if it was dan- 
gerous? “Oh, not a bit,” replied the viewer, “ if you 
are careful, but I will show you a candle and a Davy- 
lamp in the midst of hydrogen gas here, if you think 
proper, before we go down the pit.” We laughed at this, 
deeming it impossible, but what was our surprise when 
he proceeded to darken the room by closing the win- 
dow-shutters ; at the same time lighting a lamp and a 
candle ; and turning off the gas at a common burner, 
projecting from the mantelpiece! After the lapse of 
a few seconds, he placed the Davy-lamp immediately 
above the pipe where the gas was escaping, and it filled 
completely with flame, but of course did not explode. 
This gave courage to the philosopher, and he pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Roofstone to make experiments with 
the candle. The latter gentleman gradually raised the 
naked flame, exhibiting to us the peculiar blue appear- 
ance of a second flame on thetop of the other, which 
increased in length and intensity as the atmosphere in 
which it burned became more highly charged with 
hydrogen ; when, just as the philosopher had com- 
menced a lecture on the mixed gases, the sly hand of 
the practical miner lowered* the light, and we were 


* Precisely the contrary of this would be the case down a 
pit; there the light would have to be raised to cause an ex- 
plosion, as the gas, being lighter than atmospheric air, 
accumulates at the top. 
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for a moment dazzled by a sheet of flame, that did no 
other injury, however, than depriving us of my friend's 
valuable remarks! These experiments were highly 
interesting, and showed the great reliance that can be 
placed upon a candle when in the hands of an expe- 
rienced miner. Mr. Roofstone knew to a shade when 
the gas would explode. 

As soon as we recovered from our fit of laughter and 
amazement, caused by this slight explosion, we pro- 
ceeded to the mine. 

Around the mouth of the pit is erected a strong 
frame-work of wood, on which stand the workmen, to 
run the tubs from the shaft and upset them into the 
wagons. To describe the whole of the machiuery— 
the winding and the pumping engines—the “ screens ” 
—the “ keps "—and the endless number of appliances 
—would be tedious; therefore, we shall only advert to 
the most important as we proceed. The noise of 
running waggons, the puffing of the steam-engines, 
and the hoarse cries of the men, make a pit mouth 
very disagreeable—everything seems to be in disorder ; 
while, on the contrary, the utmost discipline is pre- 
served—all the men know their work, and the inspector 
sees that they do it, he cares not with how much noise. 

The engine for drawing the coals is about 14 horse- 
power: from a broad wheel connected with its shaft, 
two ropes pass over a pair of pulleys, raised by wooden 
frames nearly thirty feet above the mouth of the pit; 
from these ropes are suspended the iron cages, * which 
run in slides—one ascending while the other is de- 
scending. 

We proceeded to take our places in one of these 
cages, and the philosopher was so anxious to follow 
Mr. Roofstone’s directions with regard to an erect pos- 
ture, and a firm hold of the central bar, that he lost his 
lamp and walking-stick, and was too much alarmed to 
recover either. 

It is absolutely necessary to be cautious in descend- 
ing a pit, as if an arm or a leg were protruded beyond 
the cage, they would be severely crushed. 

The feeling of rapidly gliding down a shaft is plea- 
sant in the extreme. The motion communicates an in- 
deseribable sensation to the chest, highly delightful; 
while it is impossible to say whether one is ascending 
or descending—it seems to alternate. 

The iron cage came to the bottom with rather a sud- 
den stop ; but not so suddenly as the philosopher made 
his exit therefrom, falling prostrate on the muddy way, 
as though paying adoration to the Genius of Dark- 
ness! We rested awhile in a cabin till we could see 
somewhat clearly, after which we visited the stables. 
They were very comfortable, and the horses seemed 
quite healthy ; looking as cheerful as if beneath a sunny 
sky. 
When the philosopher was again provided with a 
Davy-lamp and a walking-stick, we proceeded to the 
interior of the mine. Here the roaring of the tubs 
drawn by horses over the iron-rails—the shouting of 
men and beys—the flashing of lights amid the dense 
unearthly darkness—and the peculiar cave-like damp, 
make a deep impression on the mind of a stranger: a 
feeling of awe and dread creeps over the heart, which is 
rather appalling. As we passed along the passages, we 
noticed, in one place, that the roof was about twelve 
feet high, while, generally, it was not more than four 
feet: this was owing to a “trouble” (i. ¢., a break in 
the strata, when the seam is thrown up or down); in 
some collieries, these are of frequent occurrence, and 
are very perplexing to the workmen. 

The method of working pursued here is of the follow- 
ing description: — Passages, called “ headways,” are 
driven parallel to each, fourteen yards apart, and running 
directly north and south; taking care, also, to let them 





* Light frames of wrought iron, with a wooden bottom, 
used for drawing the tubs up and down tHe pit. 





follow the grain of the coal. At right angles to these 
are the “bords,” seldom less than four yards wide, 
from which are principally procured the coals; all the 
other passages are but means to open out “bords,” 
convey away the coals, and assist in ventilation. The 
“bords” are about eight yards apart, and the inter. 
vening masses of solid coal are called “ walls”; these 
are left to support the roof till all the “bords” are 
driven through, after which they are worked off also, 
and then it becomes what is termed the “goaf.” It is 
much easier working in a “ wall” than in a “ bord,” and 
most of the men prefer it. 

The roof of the passages, though of a very hard 
stone called “ frost” (a kind of fiatons), hw A. a 
great many props of timber to support it, sometimes 
set very close together. In the old workings we no- 
ticed a curious sort of fungi growing on these props 
and on the sides of the passages, often of very gro- 
tesque shapes. Our philosopher commenced a dis- 
sertation on fungi, but we hurried on after Mr. Roof- 
stone (no doubt, with regret), to enter a “bord,” and we 
never heard anything except the beginning. 

Here we saw a man, quite black, sitting in an un- 
couth posture, picking away at a hole which he had 
carved out under the “top”; after he had made a deep 
incision in both sides, called “ nicking,” his “ top” 
was ready to be brought down. Let the reader imagine 
an overhanging rock at the mouth of a cave, and he 
somewhat realizes the miner’s “ top.” The philoso- 
pher was preparing to creep under the “ top,” to in- 
spect a curious fossil which was therein; but he had 
hardly disposed of his Davy-lamp and stick for that 
purpose, when the whole came down quite unexpectedly ! 
Had he been under at the time, his valuable observa- 
tions would have been lost to the world. Very fre- 
quently the “ tops” come down in this manner and 
erush the workmen to death. 

A discharge of gas came off at this “ bord,” diseo- 
vered by Mr. Percy Rolley, who informed us that we 
would have an opportunity of witnessing a “ blower of 
nitrogen gas in the mine!” 

* Not nitrogen, sir,” said Mr. Roofstone; “ it is car- 
buretted hydrogen.” 

* Ah, yes,” replied the astute Mr. Rolley, “ it is all 
the same, you know, nitrogen or hydrogen !" 1 

T mentally thanked Heaven that some of us knew 
the difference. 

The coals, after they are “ hewed” (i. e, detached in 
lumps from the face of the bord by means of an iron 
pick), are filled into square wooden tubs fastened upon 
a frame-work provided with wheels, which are run out 
to a “ flat” by half-naked boys; where they are con- 
nected by means of short chains, making a train of 
four or five, and then drawn out to the bottom of the 
pit by horses. 

The different systems of ventilation would require 
many pages to elucidate; we shall content ourselves 
with only an example. In this colliery the fresh air 
descends the working shaft, naturally divides itself into 
two currents at the bottom, and passes through the 
several districts, regulated and directed by the skill of 
the viewer. 

The air, highly charged with hydrogen gas from the 
“ goafs” and other places, is conveyed, separately, by 
a narrow drift, to another shaft called the “ upeast,” at 
the bottom of which is a furnace to rarefy the atmo- 
sphere and create a draught. The inexplosive current, 
coming from the workings where the men are employed, 
goes over the fire of the furnace, while the impure has 
an outlet considerably above it. The currents of air 
eross each other at some points, and the direction of 
them is fixed by means of the passages being blocked 
up or left open, and by partitions called “ crattices,” 
They have also a great many trap doors, some of 
which are constantly kept locked. Several times Mr. 
Roofstone tried the velocity of the currents by an ane- 
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mometer. The pitmen look upon this instrument with 
great awe—they call it the * Windymeter.” We were 
delighted to hear that no explosions of any importance 
had occurred at this colliery; we found the air very 
excellent, and of a pleasant temperature. 

As we proceeded to the shaft, we made many in- 
quiries relative to the working and ventilation. Mr. 
Roofstone concisely explained their system: to work 
as cheaply as possible—to get as much coal as can be 
procured with safety from the different seams—and to 
maintain a perfect state of ventilation—are the three 
great aims of acolliery viewer. When it is considered 
that these are in perfect antagonism — safety and 
cheapness, and that they must be pursued under the 
most exciting competition, the talents and acquire- 
ments, the practical knowledge and untiring perseve- 
rance, necessary to overcome all obstacles incident to 
mining operations, must place the position of the 
viewer in the first rank of professional engineers. It 
is no doubt very difficult to make a railway over a hilly 
country ; but the same impediments (and a great many 
more) have to be contended with down a pit, in the 
formation of tramways, inclines, &c. 

When we arrived at the bottom of the shaft, my 
friend and myself took the opportunity to look up. It 
was ninety fathoms deep, which made the hole at the 


LOVERS’ AMAZEMENTS;* 
OR, HOW WILL IT END? 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By Leien Hoenr. 


Act II.—Scene rue Last. — The apartment of Dr 
Torcy, who is discovered reading. 


De Torcy (closing the book). Icannotdo it. Every 
page I read, 
I have to read again; and then, for nothing. 
Strange, that the eyes and mind, which needs must act 
In concert, Should in very concert part, 
The eyes retaining mind enough to know 
Each word they take into their conscious orbs, 
While yet the mind, which is the consciousness, 
Not only knows not what it tells the eyes, 
But is absorbed and absent, far away, 
In thought as foreign to the page it reads 
As tongues unknown, or starlight to broad day. 
I read of armies, and I think of her; 
1 read of foreign plains, of trenches, ramparts, 
Marches and countermarches, watching fires, 
And mornings opening upon endless hosts, 
And all the while am in a little room, 
Gazing on her exalted angry face, 





top appear like a large star of light. Water was trick- 
ling down on all sides, and we were glad to escape 
from that; and the noise and darkness, into the bright 
light of day. We were highly delighted with our visit, 


And hating my own soul for wounding hers. 

| Speed, speed, mad, foolish hours, and let me feel 
| The bustling of the world once more about me, 

| Waking into the crowd and common lot. 


and it was not without great profit and instruction. | (4 yjolent knocking, at which De Torcy rises, is heard 


My friend, the philosopher, had procured a number of 
fossil plants, besides one or two stalactites of great 
beauty. He seemed to think lightly of his adventure, 
now when the peril of it was passed. 

I sit writing this article in sight of not less than ten 
thousand tons of coals, lying exposed to all comers, for 
the owners are fearless of robbers in a district where it 
is so plentiful. Just imagine such a mass of fuel, simi- 
larly exposed, within a mile of London! How the 
cold noses of the city poor would thaw at the sight! 

The surprise of the reader at such a vast quantity of 
coal being laid in a heap at one place, will be somewhat 
lessened, when he learns that from one pit alone three 
thousand tons can be raised in a week, and on some 
collieries even this can be exceeded. 

Does the London citizen, when he sits warming his 
toes before a large fire of best Wallsend, ever reflect 
upon the hourly dangers the miner is exposed to while 
procuring him this necessary of life? Could he but 
glance on some of the graveyards on the banks of the 
Tyne, he would there behold the humble monuments 
of many poor wretches whose lives have been untimely 
shortened by a terrific explosion ! 

These sad accidents have at last engaged the atten- 
tion of Government, and the result is the appointment 
of fourinspectors. It is to be hoped that they will not 
stop at this half measure, but devise such a rigid 
supervision as will place explosions almost beyond 
possibility. Should an accident occur, however, under 
such circumstances, the awful responsibility would not 
rest with our legislature. 

I now take leave of this subject, with the hope that 
the details of my visit to a Durham coal-mine may 
have afforded some portion of the pleasure to the 
reader that I derived from my adventure; and that he, 
as I have done, may have received some profit from 
the possession of new facts. 





VERMICELLI SOUP. 

A beggar asking food at a gentleman's residence had a 
basin of vermicelli soup placed before him. He stirred it 
round for a few moments and then said—“I am a poor 
man, ‘tis true, and nearly starving, but I cannot eat gravy 
with maggots in it!” 


at the street-door. The room-door is then thrown 
open, and enter the Countess and Lovutsg, followed 
by La Rousse, who retires to the back of the scene.) 
What more than heavenly vision, —for ’tis earth’s 
Most blessed spectacle to earthly eyes,— 
Comes—for it cannot come ungraciously— 
To raise and to forgive a mourning soul! 
(The Countess looks vaguely about the room, then at 
. De Torcy, then at Lovisz.) 
Moves it you thus? What must it do with me? 
A second vision too, worthy the first, 
Is with it, doubling both my shame and joy, 
Because she knows all truly and with kindness. 
What is the matter, that my love stands thus, 
Gazing and dumb? 

Louise. Conceive us rightly, sir; 
We have been lured here on a false pretence, 
And she’s in doubt whether yourself are true. 

De Torey. What false pretence? True! 

I wrong’d 

In turn, and do delightedly forgive her, 

And raust be twice beliewd; for I'm as true 

As hurts in hopeless wounds, or balm in bliss. 

No?— Nothing then? No meaning ?— Chance! 
* Pretence!” 

What's the pretence? Where was it? When? Whose 
making? 

Oh, God! was it this fool's? this drunkard’s ? 


me— 


Then am 


Tell 


(Looking at La Rovssz.) 
La Rousse (pointing to the table). That letter there, 
I trust— 
De Torcy (furiously, and as if going to strike him). 
Leave it alone. 
Countess (loudly). Touch him not. 
De Torey. Never.—Never, while you forbid me ; 
Never, because you have forbidden me. 
But is it true? Did he? Did the disastrous 
And despicable——Stay.—There is a remedy— 
Mademoiselle La Motte, be pleas’d to open 
The door beside you; for my hands— 
(Louise opens the door.) 
The joy 








* Continued from p. 191. 
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That came I know not how, or why, unwillingly, 

Is free to go. No hand, no voice, no breath 

Shall come ‘twixt her and world-wide liberty. 

(The Countess and Louise, the latter witha ae go 
out. La Rousse, in a desperate manner, comes a little 


forward. 

Not a word, fellow. Don’t be seen. Don't dare 

So low, as to vex one that cannot fell you. 

Don’t look at him. You have no right to look 

Upon the tears and anguish of a man. 

(He weeps silently, with his face hidden in his hands. 
A door gently opens at the back of the stage, the 
Countess and Lovtse re-entery and the former, 
holding the letter in one hand, comes up behind Dr 
Torcy, and lays the other hand on his shoulder.) 

Leave me, La Rousse. I can believe you meant 

Not ill, but this new misery— 

Countess. De Torey! 
De Torey (starting round). Who is it? Are my 
senses leaving me, 

Or has she come again ? 

Countess (who has opened her arms). With all her 
heart. 

(They rapturously embrace. Dr Toncy then kisses the 
hands of Lovtsr, and opens his arms to La Rousse.) 
La Rousse (aside and coming out of them), I've done 

it though. 

(The Countess shakes hands with La Rousse, and then 
she and Der Torcy walk to the back of the stage con- 
versing. La Roussr goes to embrace Lovuisr, which 
she declines ; but shakes hands with him.) 

Couldn't you imitate 

Your generous friend, and be, and make all happy ? 

Come, dear Louise ; think of old times ; consider 

How I have risked the loss e’en of yourself, 

Partly for friendship’s sake, but most for love's ; 

Ay, to convince you how in very falsehood 

Truth had the worship still of poor De l’Orme. 

Come, let me seize this moment of all moments, 

Giv’n me by friends who love and honour you. 

Oh, let me speak. Do, do. Hear me but speak. 
Louise. Do you not speak? Well, sir, speak on, and 

briefly. ; 
La Rousse. Dearest Louise—Well, well,—Ma’am'selle 
La Motte— 

Come—lI've been foolish, ignorant, undeserving ; 

Worthy your laughter, painful to my own ; 

But as I've lovd you ever, and you only, 

If I have lov'd at all, and as I now— 

Louise (pointing to the floor). Stay—there’s a pin. 


La Rousse. A what ? 
Louise. A pin ! (Stoop- 
ing to pick it up.) Gold pin. 
Is't yours ? 


La Rousse. I've done. 
Louise (aside). The tears are in his eyes. 
La Rousse. Be yet so kind, as when our friends return, 
Not to expose me to the show of failure ; 
Not quite at once, nor without some regret. 
*T is the last spark of vanity within me; 
Tread it out gently. 


Louise. Fear not their return, 

Take for my answer, this. (She gives him her hand.) 
La Rousse. Your hand! 
Louise. Myself. 


The Countess spoke for you; your friendship spoke ; 
Your tears, yourself have spoken; and Louise. 
I do believe you love me. 

La Rousse. That says all. 

I thought I was undone, and I’m in heaven. 
You ‘re my good spirit. 

Louise. Oh, and you were mine. 
Yes; when you lovd me first, I teas’d your mirth 
With fond self-reference and foolish tears, 
Because you were no graver. "TI was a vanity 
Wanting rebuke on my side; and you gave it me. 





La Rousse. I was a stupid fool, and you're an angel. 
Countess (returning with De Torcy). What's that? 
Louise. Oh, nothing. Only I’m an angel. 
De Torey. So you are — both ; — and heaven's a lodg- 
ing house. 
Countess. Oh, but take care we're not avenging 
angels. 
Louise. (aside). Excellent, that. (Aloud.) The Cap. 
tain De La Rousse. 
Permits me to unite his fate with mine, 
Dear Countess Montalais. My captor, madam. (Pre- 
senting him.) 
Countess (in affected surprise). Captor! La Rousse! 
why that’s my friend De Orme. 
I know him well, a writer of epistles, 
Which must be trumpeted on pain of death. 
(The gentlemen make signs of entreating mercy.) 
Louise (to the Countess with pretended rage). You 
have no right to use a captain thus, 
Honour him as you may. 
Countess (to Louise in the same manner). Nor 
shall you lose him, 
Kind as you are. 
Louise (furiously). We'll all be happy. 
Countess (with the same fury). I look for it. 
All. Ah! ha! ha! 

(They take each other's hands and come forward.) 
Louise. We laugh, that we may set old fancies free. 
Countess. But not the less adore sincerity, 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 





THE FOREIGN COUNTRY AT HOME: 
Or, THE Mrverat Fretp or Soctm WALEs. 
No, IT. 

As a youth, like Jean Paul—if you will be good- 
natured enough to allow me “sic parvum componere 
magno "—I never was known to be great in geography, 
but small rather, in fact, very very small; a defect 
which, I am ashamed to say, the Parvus, unlike the 
Magnus, has not yet set himself to abolish. My sur- 
prise was great, then, when, long before I ever dreamed 
of being in Wales, I saw, in a surgeon's consulting- 
room, a young Welsh sailor, who could not speak one 
word of English, unless—not Walez—but Waless or 
Welss be allowed the designation. The peculiar short, 
innocent, and smiling way in which he pronounced this 
word remains, together with his face, figure, and poor 
blistered hands, quite on terms of acquaintanceship 
with me; and constitutes my first Welsh experience. 

My second occurred when I, a genial youth, hight 
the Clerk of Copemanhurst, with three other genial but 
older youths, hight respectively Locksley, Athelstane, 
and the Black Knight, students all, strode it all the 
long summer days gallantly up and down a certain 
lovely and delightful watering-place. All objeets had 
interest to us in those days, and one of those we met 
oftenest, and enjoyed the most, was a tallowy-faced, full- 
figured, middle-aged woman, clad in rather plain and 
common habiliments, and seated in a green-painted 
wooden box on three wheels, the moving power of 
which box was a slender commonplace-looking man, of 
frem thirty to thirty-five. There seemed some com- 
mand in the dark angles of the cheeks of the lady, and 
some resignation in the bland jaws of her gentleman 
hackney. This appearance was too picturesque to 
escape our attention. Locksley told us—us, Athelstane, 
the Black Knight, and the Clerk of Copemanhurst— 
that the dame in the chariot, finding herself possessed 
of a small independency, incapable of self-transport, 
and insecure of her donkey, had adventurously adver- 
tised herself and her substance in the newspapers, with 
the view of procuring, in the person of a husband, a 
substitute for the distrusted animal. 

The present motive-power of the chariot, Locksley 
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continued, had eagerly responded, and after due in- 
spection been happily accepted. He had turned out, 
the freebooter avouched, a somewhat creditable hus- 
band to fall from an advertisement, and—quiet in har- 
ness. He did at times, certainly, said he of the green, 
when he chanced to have a copper in his pocket, sud- 
denly vanish from his charge, but reappear shortly 
with a blander smile and a more deferential stoop than 
ever. The close of the intelligence was, that he was a 
Welshman. “Humph! a Welshman!” said the Black 
Knight. “ Eh! a Welshman, is he,” said Athelstane. 
“ A Welshman!” said the Clerk. And all four, having 
thus disburthened themselves, looked for a moment 
questioningly into each other's faces, till Athelstane 
burst out with a loud guffaw and the memorable 
distich— 
Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, &c. 


All of us, you may guess, joined heartily both in guf- 
faw and distich, for we all felt that the former was at 
our own ignorance; and that the latter contained the 
sum total of the knowledge of the whole of us—Clerk, 
Athelstane, Black Knight, Locksley and all-—in regard 
to Wales and the Welsh. 

During that summer, then, you may well suppose, 
“ There's Taffy!” “Here comes Taffy!” were among 
the pleasantest events of the day. I recollect we en- 
countered the lady and the chariot on one of these 
occasions when Taffy, having happened to possess a 
specimen of copper in his pocket, had gone to deposit 
the same, leaving his charge in the very middle of the 
highway. The countenance of the lady looked black ; 
her hands were folded on her chest; and her lips were 
screwed expressively together. She seemed anything 
but comfortable, and was becoming rapidly less so under 
the approach of a large herd of ill-behaved cattle. 
The Black Knight, however, stood chivalrously to the 
rescue, gallantly supported by the bold outlaw, while 
Athelstane with unusual vigour blew out his well- 
speckled cheeks, into an alarming “shoo!” meant for 
the cattle; and even the Clerk showed himself not 
unsympathetic. We had the pleasure to witness pre- 
sently the quiet return of the bland Taffy, who only 
wiped his mouth and smiled. The lady said nothing ; 
and the chariot moved on, leaving Knight, Clerk, Athel- 
stane, and Locksley, looking for a considerable time 
delightedly after them. 

There are other passages in the joint adventures of 
these genial four, perhaps not unworthy of the reader's 
ear; but as they are not further germane to the sub- 
ject, for the present I leave them. It is singular, 
however, that of these four, the two who were certainly 
the most ignorant of anything Welsh, rejoice now, the 
one in his Welsh authorcraft, and the other in his 
Welsh wife. 

I now approach a much later period. When the 
order came to me in London to proceed to Wales— 
South Wales, my ignorance of geography was the 
cause again of many curious feelings to me. Ponty- 
pool! I had never heard of the place. What could it 
be like? What would the people be doing there? 
Was it there Rebecca and her daughters were? Should 
I see Rebecca? Then how I betook myself to the map, 
and assured myself by actual vision that there was 
such a place, and that it was spelt, Pont-y-pool! 
Pont-y-pool! What a strange old-world sound it had! 
It looked coifed, somehow: it was a witch, and dressed 
like a witch, and the handle of the broomstick came 
up to her chin! Then the names beside it—Nant-y- 


glo, Tredegar, Sirhowy, Abersychem, Ebbw-vale, they 
were all coifed, they were all witches, they had all 
broomsticks; and there was Owen Glendower coming 
in among them with the “ Moldwarp,” and “the goats 
were running from the mountains !” 

How pleased I was to write to my friends that I was 
going down to Rebecea and her daughters, and that 





the way was by Bristol, and through Newport, where 
Frost and the Chartists belonged to; and how I spelled 
it Pont-y-Pool, and figured to myself the smiling sur- 
prise of the whole group ! 

There seemed nothing out of the way in the Welsh 
steamer that lay in the lowest of the Bristol basins. 
There was a red-faced little captain ; there were shawls, 
mufflers, and great-coats aft, horses amid decks, and 
Irish forward ; there was also a seat in the side of the 
hutch over the stairs of the cabin: all, in short, was 
quite as usual. I recollect the red rocks on each side 
of the Avon were well worth looking at, but the river 
itself—was it a river? Ah, but we should come to the 
sea presently—we were in it now—we had passed Pill 
—was this sea? Were these dirty, yellow clay-wash- 
ings sea? How unlike the seas I knew—clear to their 
deepest depths of unstained crystal—into which it was 
such a joy to look over the vessel’s prow, as the beak 
below struck into white opacity the all but invisible 
water ! 

The human being I specially remember during this 
voyage was a tall, light, stiff, elderly Welshman, who 
walked with a stick, a slight stoop, and an eternal 
simper. He accosted me early in the voyage, and 
talked of—our destination—Newport. It was Newport, 
Newport, Newport,—nothing but Newport ;—there never 
was such a place as Newport. It had the largest dock- 
gate—I think it was a dock-gate—I took it, at all events, 
to be the largest of any known gate on any known dock— 
and I was duly impressed with the intelligence. “ Yiss, 
sure, it was a famoos place Newport—it beat—it beat— 
what did it beat, sir.—it beat Cardiff!” “ Did it?” I 
ejaculated, with surprise, trying, at the same time, to 
weave within my brain some relative simulacra of these 
two unseen, unknown great places. “ Yiss, indeed! 
yiss, to goodness! it beat—it beat—it 'ud beat Bristol!” 
Even this, however, did not raise in me any very 
immense incredulity; for I must own I had, for what 
I had seen of Bristol—the lowest basin, namely, and 
the narrow, yellow, muddy ditch they called a river— 
anything but respect. 

I was not the only one he addressed, however. There 
was a great raw-boned Scotchman, with red hair, six 
feet and a half high, whose ear he repeatedly climbed 
a-tiptoe to, and whom I overheard saying—* Ay, mun, 
dee ye say sae? Od, it'll be anither Glesscae!” There 
was an Irishman, too, who asked him—* Was it ever 
in his luck to see Cark?” A Bristolian also amused 
me much. He was so short, and stout, and heavy, that 
it was politic in him to retain his first and only seat dur- 
ing the whole passage. I recollect he struck me, by the 
contour of his abdomen, to have swallowed an aggra- 
vated orange; and the expert way in which he swirled 
into one mass and chucked sixpenny-worth of brandy— 
not into his mouth—but at once into the very middle 
of his aggravated orange, I shall never forget. He 
always shook his head recusantly at my friend ; but his 
Bristol rs rolled so that I could not follow him well. 

There was alittle man with big whiskers and spec- 
tacles, likewise, whom I watched my friend attack: the 
answer was such an abrupt, curt, sudden hee-hee-hee, 
like the neigh of a small pony, accompanied by such an 
instant retreat to the protection of a stout little gen- 
tleman who sat by the pilot, that my friend was left 
standing in astonishment. (I was astonished myself.) 
By-and-bye, he recovered, however, and, shuffling along 
the deck, passed this group of two; passed and passed 
again, casting glances as he passed. At length he 
stopped, and dropped into the ear of the stout gentle- 
man, “ Newport beats Cardiff out and out at this 
present, however!” Now, the stout gentleman was a 
round-faced, little gentleman, all cheek, with just a 
sprout of a nose sufficient for the purposes of his 
barber; and the moment these words were uttered, 
that all cheek of his blackened, and his sprout of a 
nose whitened, and he cluck-clucked, gobble-gobbled 
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out angrily such a series of stutters about the docks, 
the Cardiff docks, and his most noble the Marquis of 
Bute, that, ghastly and gasping, the Newportite was 
fain to withdraw himself to me. For solace, he told 
me his story yet once more; and it would have been 
worth seeing my courteous air of attention and accep- 
tance, while I eould scarcely decently cover the agonies 
of my internal laughter, and his rueful dubiousness of 
aspect while he scrutinized me for some manifestation 
of the demoralizing influence which his rejection by 
the Cardiff man must have produced on me. On the 
whole, however, I think I must have.been a capital 
subject for this Newportite to shew the picture of his 

ing to. I recollect he asked me if I was an Irishman. 

How I looked out over the bows of the steamer, and 
across the broader opacity of the Severn for the Welsh 
hills, expecting, like a fool, to see something unusual 
about them! When, at length, they hove in sight 
through the mist, I remember I thought them green 
and low! We entered by-and-bye another little ditch, 
much like the Avon one, or smaller; smaller it must 
have been, for the steamer took the und occasion- 
ally. Now it was that I looked for the huge dock and 
the consequent contained navy, but all in vain. After 
some time, I remember a deserted-looking bridge stood 
up ahead of us; and we came to a stop by the de- 
serted-looking right side of the diteh. I hired a quiet- 
looking steerage-passenger to carry my luggage; and 
ot into a terrible row therefor with a man on the 
yank who called himself the steamer-porter, and wanted 
to put my traps on his handbarrow whether I would or 
no. I stuck to the no, however; but had plenty of 
abuse for my punishment, and sundry additions to my 
style. 

I overtook my friend, the Newportite, on the bridge, 
walking brisker than could have been expected, and 
snuffing up the air with uncommon satisfaction, I 
peste him with a simple “ Well, we have arrived, sir!” 
or I hadn't the heart to ask for the dock. I have 
since heard, however, that there really is something 
superior in that kind at Newport. 

I recollect nothing of Newport, but that the street 
end by the bridge, where the Pontypool coach awaited 
me, for one, was breezy; that I saw a string of Irish 
limping along the middle of the road; and that the 
policemen wore cutlasses. As I passed through the 
town on the top of the coach, I caught a farewell 
glimpse of my friend the Newportite: he was tapping 
at a little green door; and I made sure there was hot 
tea with toasted cheese and leeks ready within for him. 
Years have passed; and I have never seen Newport 
since: and these are very wretched impressions of 
mine, but I find them genuine. 

Night, now, very soon fell upon us; and as I sat on 
the top of that coach, I snnffed up the air into my 
nostril with a strenuous and sincere endeavour to 
detect its Welshness. How I listened, too, to the con- 
versation of the driver, with all the unknown and 
almost unseen individuals who, at any place of tem- 
porary stop, accosted him! Not a word escaped me— 
I was so eager to pry into differences. There was a 
different accent certainly ; but it was all English still; 
and, though it was very dark, there seemed the usual 
sort of trees and hedges at the side of the road. One 
woman, I recollect, who sat beside me, was very liberal 
(to herself) with her pocket-pistol. 

By-and-bye, we rattled impededly over some new- 
laid stones; passed between some houses; and the 
coach — A servant-man issued from an opened 
door; and asked ? myself. I gave the 
coachman his gratuity; descended; and stood till my 
luggage was lowered. The coach rattled off into the 
dark night; the man shouldered my luggage; and I 
followed him unknown into a house unknown, to face 
people unknown, in this unknown, unseen, strange 
witch of a place that was written down Pont-y-Pool. 











A YARN ABOUT AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 


How different is life at sea from the pictures which a 
landsman’s fancy paints of it! Such at least were my 
reflections on my first voyage in an emigrant ship. 
Since then I have sailed in every sort of craft, from a 
frigate to a coasting schooner; but my recollections of 
the New Zealand emigrant ship are the most vivid of 
my sea-life reminiscences. 

Our ship was a stiff-built old tub, that sailed about 
as well as a haystack. But she had other qualities, 
perhaps more valuable than fast sailing, as the sequel 
will shew. On board of her were collected the most 
pie <A", ape compound of human beings that were 
probably ever before brought together in the same 
small space. The ship was divided into four com- 
partments—the cuddy or cabin—the intermediate cabin 
—the steerage—and the forecastle. In the euddy de- 
partment were several newly-fledged officials, who were 
going out to the, then very juvenile, colony of New 
Zealand, with the very highest sense of their own 
importance. They sported government buttons, wore 
gold bands round their caps, treated the skipper in a 
very patronising manner, and exhibited a dignified 
pity for every man not “ in the service.” Some of 
them had wives and families, and ready-made houses 
on board. 

Then there were two or three merchanis, as they 
called themselves—men who had cargo on board, and 
were going to open general stores containing every- 
thing from champagne to tenpenny nails. These 
men, who expected to make their fortunes, looked with 
great contempt on “ those poor devils of officials with 
their paltry two or three hundred a year.” 

The ladies were not many in number; but dreadful 
was the struggle among them for precedence. The 
skipper’s wife thought her place the first, as her hus- 
band was at least supreme on board his ship, But 
her pretensions were indignantly pooh-poohed by the 
wife of her Majesty’s land commissioner. The claim 
of the commissioner's lady was in turn disputed by the 
lady of the surveyor-general. Both their claims were 
in turn indignantly denied by the wife of a merchant, 
who declared herself the daughter of an admiral and a 
knight! The children were the most riotous set of 
little imps I ever saw, and devoured all the best fowls 
and ducks. ‘ 

In the intermediate cabin were only four or five 
young men of small means, but very great expectations 
of making a fortune somehow or other, or of getting 
some kind of appointments in the colony. Poor 
fellows; theirs was the most pitiable case on board; 
for they had not a hundred pounds among them, and 
had no kind of recommendations but writing good 
hands, and having received classical edueations; a 
poor stock in trade for an emigrant to a new colony, 

And now for the steerage. Here was the seene to 
astonish the uninitiated. About eighty emigrants of 
all callings; burly ploughmen from Somersetshire; 
lazy bog-trotters from the “gim o’ the sea”; seedy 
mechanics from Lancashire, and half-starved artisans 
from London, elbowing each other, and looking at first 
as much astonished at each other as though they be- 
longed to different races; and eventually mixing to- 
gether on the most comically social and intimate 
terms. 

They seemed to have been selected by the New 
Zealand Company for their prolifieness, for they had 
nearly all large families of noisy little urchins, who 
kept up an eternal infantile chorus ‘tween decks. 
There were, however, two or three single men and 
women. The former evidently had at first some idea 
of persuading the latter to join their lots to their own 
in the new country, but the young ladies would have 
nothing to say to them, for the sailors in the forecastle 











had cut out the landsmen in the fair ones’ favour. | 
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With regard to the forecastle, it was full of as tho- 
sie bred seamen as I have ever since beheld, though 
they were in truth an awful set of scamps. They had 
been taken in on low wages, and the object of most of 
them was to desert the ship at New Zealand and join 
some of the South Sea whalers, where they were safe 
to get good pay and an exciting life. 

With this very miscellaneous cargo of human beings 
we sailed from England on our long voyage to New 
Zealand. The first few days passed im all the horrors 
of maladie de mer, experienced by about one hundred 
out of the one hundred and fifty souls on board. When 
this had passed away, and we had crossed the never- 
to-be-sufficiently-abused Bay of Biscay, fine weather 
greeted us, and the peculiarities of life in an emigrant 
ship began to be developed. There was no recognised 
chief of the emigrants. Some thought that the surgeon 
was invested with authority over them, but the surgeon 
courted no such distinction. There was an individual 
who was denominated a supercargo, and who was also 
supposed to be a man in office. But except serving 
out rations, he refused to interfere. Yet the necessity 
of a head was soon felt. People always quarrel at sea, 
be they ever so peaceably disposed on shore. The 
emigrants were engaged in never-ending squabbles 
with each other, and if they ventured to refer to the 
captain, he recommended them to a place more warm 
than pleasant. 

They were not over-well treated in other respects. 
Tf their rations were of bad quality (as they frequently 
were) to whom or through whom were they to remon- 
strate? A hint on such a subject to the captain only 
produced a growl, and some vague allusion to “ mutiny,” 
which terrified the poor creatures into submission to 
anything. 

There is a strong innate tendency to monarchical 
government in every community. The New Zealand 
emigrants displayed it in voluntarily electing a chief 
with the title of captain of the emigrants. The man so 
chosen was a ruined ironmonger, and a character in 
his way. There were two very opposite parties among 
the emigrants—the serious party and the jolly party. 
The former sang temperance hymns under the direc- 
tion of a little meagre-faced old cobbler with a tremu- 
lous squeak in his pipe, which he denominated a tenor 
voice. The latter were very noisy fellows and sang 
“ Rule Britannia,” and “ Bacchus, Bacchus jolly wine” 
over tea and salt junk, as an obligato accompaniment 
to the temperance hymns aforesaid, led by a doughty- 
faced fat man who boasted of his acquaintance with 
several distinguished vocalists of Vauxhall and the 
Cider Cellars. Now the ironmonger captain by pre- 
serving a dignified neutrality, managed to conciliate 
the good graces of these opposite factions, and to ac- 
quire great influence over them. He had a great con- 
tempt.for both: but he kept that to himself. 

Meanwhile the quarrels in the cuddy, though less 
noisy, were not less desperate than in the steerage. 
The captain was on bad terms with nearly everybody. 
The passengers quarrelled with each other in turn, and 
even the “ officials” fell out among themselves. At 
length the bickerings arose to such a height that we 
were solemnly pronounced by the captain to be in a 
state of mutiny. Thereupon the ship was laid to, and 
the ensign hoisted upside down. This solemn farce, 
accompanied by our semi-starvation (for we could get 
no food in the mean time), was carried on for four-and- 
twenty hours; when the captain “ made it up again.” 

After this agreeable little episode, the smallpox 
broke out among the emigrants, and everybody disco- 
vered that nobody had been vaccinated for many a long 


year (if at all), and the surgeon had no vaccine matter | 


on board. Strong hints were given that he ought to be 
thrown overboard. 

No sick ward had been provided for the emigrants ! 
So there were eighty or ninety people in the sane 


room (if I may use such an unnautical phrase) with 
persous afflicted with a fearful and contagious disease. 
How they escaped it, God knows! but after all, few 
took it. 

The scenes of immorality passing among these 
people and the foreeastle men were something too 
loathsome to recount. And who was tocheck it? The 
captain had enough to do to attend to nautical matters 
even had he been disposed to interfere. It is disgrace- 
ful that a cargo of uneducated people should be sent 
to sea, huddled together in a small space where it is 
difficult to practise the decencies of life ; and where the 
temptations, from idleness and other causes, to im- 
morality are great, without proper superintendents and 
guardians to watch them, and invested with powers to 
punish the delinquents. I believe these things are 
somewhat better attended to now; though my cor- 
respondence with the colonies still shews the constant 
complaints that are to this day uttered on this subject. 

The ironmonger captain found his authority of no 
avail in this serious matter. 

We were some time in Brazil for fresh provisions ; 
and sailing from thence we were rounding the Cape, 
intending to call for a little more live-stock in Table Bay, 
when onr voyage was brought to a sudden termination. 
The night was dark and squally, and the lighthouse 
on a reef of rocks outside Table Bay shone dimly 
through the gloom. The lead was hove every few 
minutes, and the gradual shoaling of the water proved 
that we were approaching land. It was judged impru- 
dent to attempt to reach Cape Town that night; there- 
fore orders were given to prepare to anchor outside the 

3ay. The word was at length passed, the anchor 
dropped, and the chain rattled ont. Slowly our ship 
swung round head to wind, which was blowing on shore. 
A sharp, hissing sound is heard close to us, like the 
boiling of some giant cauldron. Breakers on the reef 
of rocks! The sound is nearer every instant. “ Haul 
in some of the cable there.” It is too late. The 
anchor is dragging on the hard and polished rock. 
The breeze freshens. The hissing sound is nearer; 
and now mingled with it is a harsh, grating noise, and 
the faintest tremulous motion to the timbers of our 
ship. Suddenly there is a violent shock. Many of us 
are thrown down upon the deck—there is one moment 
of intense silence, and then there is a shriek of despair 
from one hundred and fifty human beings! We are in 
the midst of the boiling cauldron, its spray is dashing 
on to our decks, the waters as if maddened at our 
intrusion there, lift us in their fury and hurl us further 
on to the hard and jagged rocks, which pierce the sides 
of our tough ship and crash her timbers as one 
would break a faggot. Everything lashed or unlashed 
is giving way, and the shrieks of women, the cries of 
children, the hoarse shouting of the captain to his 
men to execute some orders now too late; the oaths 
and the prayers, the crashing timbers, and the falling 
spars ; the whistling of the squall among the shrouds, 
and the firing of small guns, which some are wildly 
discharging, in the hopes that they may be heard 
amidst the din from an infernal discord of dire sounds 
such as I hope may never ring in my ears again. A 
mast falls, and by some strange providenee, it strikes 
none of the crowd who are rushing about everywhere 
on deck. The long-boat and the jolly-boat are useless, 
—positively unfit for sea!—and good for nothing but 
the purpose for which they have been used—sheep- 
pens! The gig alone remains—enough to hold a 
dozen people. It is all the means of escape provided 
for one hundred and fifty people ! 

Nevertheless, it is lowered, and manned by six stal- 





| wart sailors, and steered by a sub-oflicer of the ship; it 
| is launched into the boiling surf, and disappears from 
our sight. We know not whether it is afioat or not. 
Four long, dark, gloomy hours pass by,—four hours in 
which every moment is dreaded as the one in which our 
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ship may go to pieces, and every soul on board perish 
by the most fearful of deaths. 

At length the wind has lulled—the waves are more 
still—a faint hope begins to dawn in our hearts—a loud 
hail is heard! It comes from the crew of the gig; and 
through the gloom may be faintly distinguished several 
large boats which they have fetched from Cape Town 
to our assistance. But there is danger yet from the 
heavy surf. No matter; the Cape boatmen are brave 
fellows, and their boats are the finest in the world. In 
two hours we are carried safely from our wreck; all 
save five, who are drowned by the upsetting of one of 
the boats in the dreadful surf, and among them the 
first man who had hastened to our assistance. 

We are on shore naked and pennyless ; but charity is 
great in the Cape Colony. All are well provided for: 
and as it is an old proverb that it is an ill wind that 
blows no one good, so the wind which drove us on to 
the reef of rocks outside Table Bay furnished the Cape 
Colony with eighty or ninety much-wanted emigrants, 
who are all now prosperous and happy mortals. 

Such is an “o’er true tale” about a New Zealand 
Emigrant ship. C. 





Talk of the Weck. 


The National Public School Association—London Committee. 
— Importance of Education. — Pian Explained. —The Ten 
Hours’ Bill.—A Great Suggestion. 

Tue most important fact to which we are able to call 
attention this week, is the establishment of an influen- 
tial London Committee of the National Public School 
Association. A more important fact could hardly be 
announced. For the land groans under the sin and 
misery that accumulated ignorance has bred to scourge 
us. Children are rising into adolescence—youths into 
manhood—ignorant of all knowledge tending to make 
them good citizens, an easy prey to the allurements 
of vice. Already are the evil results of our having the 
most ignorant people in any Protestant country in the 
world, fearfully apparent. Postpone the education of 
the rising generation a few years longer, and inevitable 
ruin must result. No man can possibly read the papers 
of the London Labour and the London Poor, and not 
perceive that the time has come to make a vigorous 
effort to sweep away the negligences of a thousand 
years. You see there that we have in London a com- 
munity of costermongers, sufficient to people the ma- 
jority of English boroughs, living without a glimmering 
of Divine radiance, besotted in an animal existence, 
strangers to the very name of God, and weltering along 
the world like a flooded river, leaving behind them, 
whithersoever they go, corruption, immorality, and vice. 
We pity the hearts of those who can walk the London 
streets and read the London labour brochures, and not 
feel that the time is now come when they, and all who 
love their country and their species, are called upon to 
combine together to give light to these poor desolate 
children of ignorance and vice. 

Nay, even selfishness calls upon them, if we must 
appeal to human baseness, rather than to human noble- 
ness. Are not our gaols filled with burglars, are not 
our workhouses filled with paupers, and does not the 
money that supports these come out of the pockets of 
every tax and rate payer? They pay for the police 
cheerfully — believe us, the preventive police of the 
schoolmaster would do more to thin our gaols and our 
workhouses, than the multiplication of policemen ad 
infinitum. 

But how to educate them? To leave that to the bene- 
volent exertions of individuals has been long tried, and 
has failed. According to the present increase of educa- 
tion, the year 2000 might find us an educated people. 
Not sooner. There are various reasons why voluntary 
schools do not answer. ‘They charge a rate for teach- 
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ing—an impassable barrier to those who want it most. 
They build their schools in connection with churches 
and chapels, and these are seldom in those desolate 
regions where the dense thousands live. To make 
education efficient, it must be thoroughly and completely 
established by Government. An Educational Corpora- 
tion must be established; and nothing would be simpler 
than the establishment of such a corporation, would 
men only abandon their little prejudices and crotchets 
for the good of the common weal. The National Pub- 
lic School Association spares us the trouble of showing 
how such a design might be accomplished. They have 
proceeded with logical accuracy in the laying down of 
their principles, and the result is that their plan is 
theoretically just and true, as well as being eminently 
practical. They would establish in every parish a free 
school sufficient to accommodate all the children not 
attending school. ‘They would supportit by arate, and 
have it managed by a local committee elected by the 
ratepayers. As all pay the rate, all have a right to 
receive the education given from its proceeds, there- 
fore nothing objectionable to any person's conscience 
must be inculeated. Hence the education must be 
strictly secular. This is, then, the gist of the National 
School Association's plan :—secular instruction, in free 
schools, supported by local rates, and governed by the 
local ratepayers. They provide also all the requisite 
machinery for making it efficient, and for protecting 
the rights of every individual, as well as of the whole 
community. Perhaps, altogether, it is the noblest and 
most comprehensive agitation ever commenced in Eng- 
land. We speak advisedly. Let our readers only 
reflect on what the education of the people really 
means, and what would be its results, and we think 
that they will not only agree with us, but will also 
attach themselves to the association we have brought 
before their notice, and aid it with*all the power they 
possess. 

The advocates of juvenile slavery have received a 
deathblow to all their arguments in the report of the 
Factory Inspectors. The Ten Hours’ Bill has stood 
the test of time; the mill-owners find that the results 
are not disadvantageous at all, but that the child may 
be protected from inhumanity and overtoil, without 
endangering the existence of our manufacturing in- 
terests. 

A gentleman at Weymouth proposes, that May ist 
should introduce a new era in typography and eali- 
graphy. Green, he says justly, is the colour least in- 
jurious to the eye, and he, therefore, suggests that our 
printers and writers use green paper and white ink, 
Unfortunately, the gentleman has not invented for us 
the green paper and the white ink. He merely throws 
out a hint to ingenious people in that direction, which, 
upon the whole, is not a difficult thing to do. We 
could suggest many improvements to begin on May 
lst :—that human misery cease ; that disease and igno- 
rance find an end; that sectarian strife merge into 
enlarged Christianity ; that the drama be revived in all 
its glory; that we immediately start a new supply of 
Shakspeares, Miltons, Byrons, and Shelleys, cum multis 
aliis. But we fear that May will neither see them nor 
the green paper and white ink of our ingenious Wey- 
mouth friend. Ss. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“The Spirit and the Earth;” “Help, or we Perish ;” 
“Hope;” “The Victim of the Bill;’ “The Slave of 
England,” are severally declined with thanks. 

The correspondent who writes to inquire whether we eon- 
sider his handwriting adapted to commercial pursuits, is 
informed that we are of opinion that it is not. A clear, 
legible, free hand is required for book-keeping. Our 
friend is perhaps aware that there are “ professors” who 
in six lessons would perfect him in caligraphy, and do 
him the additional honour of framing specimens of his 
present and his perfected writing ! 




















